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482 ‘SHERIDAN’S RIDE 


Bayarp TAYLor communicates to the Tribune 
the following lyric written by Thomas Buchanan 
Read, to be recited by Mr. Murdoch, at a compli- 
mentary festival given to the latter in Cincinnati. 
on Monday evening, Oct. 31, in acknowledgment of 
his noble contributions for the aid of our sick and 
wounded soldiers. 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 


Up from the South at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 

Like a herald in haste to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


And wider still those billows of war | 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar, 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


But there is a road from Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway leading down ; 

And there, through the flush of the morning light, 
A steed, as black as the steeds of night, 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight. 

As if he knew the terrible need 

He stretched away with his utmost speed ; 

Hill rose and fell, but his heart was gay, 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 


Still sprung from those swift hoofs, thundering 
south, 

Ihe dust, like the smoke from the cannon’s mouth, 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and 
faster, 

Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster ; 

The heart of the steed and the heart of tht master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 

Impatient to be where the battle-field calls ; 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to full 

lay, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 


Under his spurning feet, the road, 

Like an arrowy Alpine river, flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind, 

Like an ocean flying before the wind ; 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace ire, 
Swept on, with his wild eyes full of fire. 

But lo! he is nearing his heart’s desire,— 

He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 


The first that the general saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops ;— 

What was done—what to do—a glance told him 
both ; 

Then striking his spurs with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the line ’mid a storm of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there 
because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 


-——~PASSING AWAY. 


With foam and with dust the black charger was 


ray 5 
By the flash of his eye, and his red nostrils’ play, 
He seemed to the whole great army to say : 
‘**T have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester down to save the day !’’ 


Hurrah, hurrah, for Sheridan ! 
Hurrah, hurrah, for horse and man ! 
And when their statues are placed on high 
Under the dome of the Union sky, 

The American soldiers’ Temple of Fame, 
There with the glorious general’s name 

Be it said in letters bold and bright, 
** Here is the steed that saved the day 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 
From Winchester—twenty miles away 


» 
H 


PASSING AWAY. 


O River of Time ! how ceaselessly 

Thou flowest on to the boundless sea. ! 
Whether upon thy sunny tide 

The sweet spring blossoms drop and glide, 
Or whether the dreary snow-flakes only 
Fall in the winter cold and lonely— 
Whether we wake or whether we sleep, 
Thou hastest on to Eternity’s deep. 


*Twas long ago, in my life’s sweet May, 

My childhood silently floated away ; 

I hear the noon-bells distantly chime, 

And youth glides by on the stream of time. 
My days, though sunny or overcast, 

Are stealing away to the changeless past : 
But I mark their flight with a smile of cheer, 
And not with a sigh or a failing tear. 


So often, so sadly, the people say, 

** Passing away ! still passing away !”? 

That the words have borrowed a pensive tone 
And a shade of sadness not their own ; 

- And I fain would reclaim the notes again 
From their minor key on the lips of men, 
And make the refrain of my gladdest lay, 

‘* Passing away ! ever passing away !°? 


For what is the transcient? and what will last? 
What maketh its grave in the growing past? 
And what lives on in the deathless spheres, 
Where nought corrupts by the rust of years? 
Does Time, who gathers our fairest flowers, 
Destroy no weeds in this world of ours? 
What rises victorious o’er dull decay ? 

And what is that which is passing away ? 


Our time is flying. The years sweep by 

Like flitting clouds in a breezy sky. 

But time is a drop of the boundless sea 

Of an infinite eternity. 

As our seas are spanned by the arching skies, 
*Neath the presence of God that ocean lies, 
And though tides may fall in life’s shallow bay, 
Eternity’s deep is not ebbing away. 











it? 
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From The Quarterly Review. 


1. Lectures on the History of Literature, An- 
cient and Modern, From the German of 
Frederick Schlegel. 

. Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. 3d Edi- 
tion. Edinburgh, 1819. 

. Valerius: a Roman Story. Edinburgh, 
1842. 

. Reginald Dalton. Edinburgh, 1842. 

. Some Passages in the Life of the Rev. 
Adam Blair, and History of Mathew 
Wald. Edinburgh, 1843. 

6. The Life of Robert Burns. 5thed. Lon- 

don, 1847. 


Joun Gisson Lockuarr was born in the 
manee or parsonage-house of Cambusnethan, 
on the 14th of July, 1794. His father, the 
minister of the parish, came of a good stock, 
being a younger son of William Lockhart, 
Esq., of Birkhill, in Lanarkshire. His mother 
was the daughter of the Rev. John Gibson, 
minister of St. Cuthbert’s, in Edinbargh, who 
married one of the Miss Erskines of Cardross. 
The father of the subject of our present sketch 
was twice married. By his first wife, as well 
as by his second, he had a family ; but of the 
children of the first marriage only one, the 
late Laird of Milton-Lockhart, and member 
for the county, attained to mature age; and 
of the children of the second marriage, John 
Gibson was the eldest. 

Lockhart appears from his birth to have 
been a delicate child. Had his first decade 
been spent amid the bracing air of his native 
place, this delicacy of constitution might, per- 
haps, have been overcome ; but he had scarce- 
ly attained his second year when his father 
became minister of the College Kirk, in 
Glasgow; and the close atmosphere of a 
town, already beginning to be one of the 
chief seats of Scottish manufacture, could 
hardly fail to affect the little fellow injuri- 
ously. Be this as it may, the fact is certain 
that Lockhart as a boy was singularly open 
to the influences of contagion. To some juve- 
nile illness he used to attribute the partial 
deafness under which he ever afterwards la- 
bored. 

Ilis early education was conducted through 
that series of day-schools at which it was cus- 
tomary, in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, for Scottish children of his condition in 
life to attend. Whena mere child, from four 


aor Cw bd 


to six years old, he toddled to the English | 
rchool, as it was called, and to the writing: | 
6.hool,—the former being a seminary in which , 








reading and spelling were exclusively taught ; 
the latter, the great hotbed—to girls and 
boys alike—of writing, geography, and arith- 
metic. His first remove was into the High 
School, where the elements of Latin and 
Greek were taught by competent masters ; 
and, finally, at the age of twelve, or some- 
thing under it, he put on the red-frieze 
gown, and became a matriculated member of 
the College and University of Glasgow. He 
is described by his contemporaries, some of 
whom still survive, as having been a clever, 
though by no means an industrious, boy. 
He contrived, indeed, in spite of frequent ab- 
sences, occasioned by illness, to keep his 
place at the head of his class ; yet how this 
was done, nobody was ever able to discover. 
‘*T really don’t know how he contrived it,” 
writes one who sat on the same form with him 
at the High School ; ‘* but he always kept his 
place asdux. He never seemed to learn any- 
thing when the class was sitting down; and 
on returning after one of his illnesses, he 
went of course to the bottom ; but we had not 
been five minutes up when he began to take 
places, and he invariably succeeded, some- 
times before the class was dismissed at noon, 
in getting to the top of it again.” 

The secret of Lockhart’s success at school 
—the secret, indeed, of all his successes 
through life—lay in this, that he possessed 
in no common degree the power of concen- 
trating his thoughts, and keeping them stead- 
ily fixed upon the subject to which they were 
from time to time directed. His lessons thus 
gave him very little trouble; and, having 
conquered these, he was not unapt, for mere 
amusemient’s sake, to follow up to its legiti- 
mate conclusion the argument to which they . 
had introduced him. It may be almost said 
of him, indeed, that he never knew what it 
was to be absolutely idle. His reading, like 
that of clever children in general, wae, to be 
sure, miscellaneous enough; for whatever 
came in his way he devoured. But whatever 
he had once devoured he never forgot. This 
was an advantage over other boye which he 
owed in part at least tonature. His memory 
was retentive in the extreme, and continued 
so through life. Like Lord Macaulay and 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Lockhart, in the 
maturity of his days, seldom thought it ne- 
cessary to verify a quotation of which he de- 
sired to make use. In like manner, as a 
child, he seemed always ready to draw from 
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the little store of knowledge which he had 
accumulated, and to turn it to account ata 
moment’s notice. Hence the slight interrup- 
tion to his onward progress which illness it- 
self occasioned. When tle sick boy could 
not read, he could think ; and his thoughts 
appear to have ranged themselves in such or- 
der, that as soon as the opportunity offered 
of resuming his studies, he did so, having for- 
gotten nothing. He was never, therefore, at 
a loss where to begin, and in what order to 
go forward. 

The clever child, the gifted boy, had, how- 
ever, a character of his own, and, in essen- 
tials at least, it continued unchanged through- 
out the whole of his not very protracted ex- 
istence. Full of fun, overflowing with hu- 
mor, he was yet averse to rough sports, and 
hated quarrelling. An intense perception of 
the ludicrous made him a capital caricaturist. 
The same exuberance of animal spirits ren- 
dered him incapable of stifling a jest, even if 
thereby he was sure to make a lasting enemy. 
In all this there was not one spark of mal- 
ice; it was the mere outpouring of glee, 
which could not be restrained, of which it 
was never the object to inflict a wound, and 
which sometimes could not even see the wound 
after it had been inflicted. At the same 
time the humorous, gleeful, merry boy was 
proud and reserved. A natural disposition 
more than commonly affectionate he kept un- 
der perpetual restraint, considering it unman- 
ly to make any violent display either of joy 
or of sorrow. The effort necessary to accom- 
plish this often cost him dear, and on one 
occasion had well-nigh proved fatal to him. 
Hie was very much attached to a younger 
brother and sister, particularly to the latter, 
both of whom died within a few days of each 
other. John would not weep as the rest of 
the family did, nor ia any other way make a 
display of his feelings, and the consequence 
was that he became so ill as seriously to 
alarm, not his parents only, but his medical 
attendants. 

From this illness, which sowed the seeds of 
what appeared for a while to be consumption, 
John recovered very slowly. He was re- 
moved for change of air to the seaside, and 
ceased, a8 a matter of course, to take his ac- 
customed place in the High School; but his 
education suffered thereby no interruption. 
Dr. Lockhart, himself a good classical scholar, 
took the boy in hand, and the progress which 
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he made under such tender guidance proved 
most satisfactory. The result was, that 
when the invalid regained his strength, it 
was considered unnecessary to send him back 
to school, and he was entered at college, 
though still under twelve years of age. 

Of his appearance and manner at this 
period of life, and of the place which he 
took in the society to which it introduced 
hem, one of his early friends, Dr. Rainy, 
Professor of Forensic Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, gives the following 
graphic account :— 


**T became acquainted with John Lock- 
hart in 1805: he was then about twelve. 
He had just recovered from a protracted ill- 
ness, was of small size, thin and pale, with 
delicate, rather feminine features, but with 
sharp, bright eyes, and altogether a very ex- 
pressive countenance. Like most boys of 
his age at that period, he was rather slovenly 
in his dress, and ridiculed any of his com- 
paniows who devoted much attention to his 
personal appearance. As he was rather deli- 
cate, he seldom engaged in the games and 
athletic exercises with which the students 
generally amused themselves. He preferred 
taking a quiet walk with some congenial 
companion in the college garden. He was 
well informed for a boy of his age; had a 
decided fondness for poetry ; had remarkable 
conversational powers, and expressed his 
views with great fluency and distinctness. 
His most marked peculiarity was a strong 
sense—I may say a morbidly strong sense— 
of the ludicrous. Anything odd in appear- 
ance, language, or conduct, struck him for- 
cibly, and was depicted by him with great 
humor, though often with sume exaggeration 
and a good deal of sarcasm. It made little 
difference to him whether the object of his 
ridicule was a stranger, an intimate friend, 
or anear relative. Any one was fair game if 
he showed any ludicrous peculiarity of man- 
ner or deportment. At the same time, I do 
not think that there ever was anything ill- 
natured in the spirit of bis remarks ; in fact, 
he seemed unconscious that his remarks might 
give pain to others, 

‘* He attended the junior Latin in 1805-6, 
and the senior Latin and junior Greek in 
1806-7. Hie appearances at the oral exam- 
inations were always highly respectable —I 
think, rather in consequence of his ability 
than his assiduity ; for he did not appear to 
me to exert himself to sustain a prominent 
position in the class. He occasionally got 
into discredit with the professor, from talk- 
ing tohis neighbors, and especially for sketch- 
ing caricatures, of which the professor him- 











self was frequently the subject. On some of 
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these occasions the sketch was noticed by the ; 


professor, and had to be handed up for his 
inspection. 

“+ At the close of the session 1805-6, two 
prizes were given to the junior Latin class. 
They were adjudged, by the votes of the stu- 
dents to the two students who were consid- 
ered most meritorious. Lockhart expected a 
majority of votes for the second prize. He 
was disappointed, and felt it keenly, much 
more 80 than I expected ; for up to this pe- 


riod I thought him ‘rather indifferent to 


honorary distinctions. Several of his sup- 
porters were also disappointed at this result, 
and having met together, determined to pre- 
sent him with some testimonial as an expres- 
sion of their opinion of his merits, as well 
as their personal attachment to him. Scott’s 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’ bad been re- 
cently published. It was one of Lockhart’s 
special favorites; we therefore got a copy 
elegantly bound in red morocco, with a view 
of presenting it to him. It occurred to some 
of us, however, that it would be much more 
gratifying to Lockhart if it were handed to 
him by the professor at the annual distribu- 
tion of prizes in the Common Hall, on the 
first of May. Iwas deputed to wait on the 
Professor (Richardson) to ask his concur- 
rence. ‘The proposal met with his cordial 
approbation. Accordingly, after the other 
prizes were handed to the successful compet- 
itors, the professor stated that he had been 
asked by a number of the students to pre- 
sent to ‘ Johannes Lockhart’ a prize, which 
they had themselves provided. He then pro- 
duced the splendid volume, and with some 
very complimentary observations, and amidst 
the acclamations of the crowded assembly, 
presented it to Lockhart, who up to that 
moment knew nothing of the intended gift. 
As you may easily suppose, he was deeply 
affected. ‘This little incident will show you 
that amongst his fellow-students Lockhart 
was not only respected, but loved. 

** After 1808 1 had very little intercourse 
with Lockhart. Tle went to Oxford, and I 
commenced the study of medicine. We met 
accidentally the summer before his death and 
had a long walk together. I should not have 
known him if he had not stopped and asked 
my name, for we had not seen one another 
fur forty years.”’ 


Thus far Dr. Rainy. The Rev. Dr. Smith, 
of Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh, writes a 
little more at length, and continues the pic- 
ture in the following terms :— 


‘* My acquaintance with Lockhart began 
in October, 1806. My father, the late Rev. 
Dr. Smith, of Galston, had brought me, then 
between thirteen and fourteen, into Glasgow, 
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to enter the Latin and Greek classes at col- 
lege, taught by Professors Richardson and 
Young. 

‘* Dr. Lockhart, of the College Kirk, and 
my father were well acquainted, and in the 
course of the first few days after getting into 
town we dined at his house in Charlotte 
Street, then at the northwest corner of the 
Glasgow Green, where I became acquainted 
with Lockhart and his brother, now of Mil- 
ton-Lockhart, in Lanarkshire. 

‘© At the distance of upwards of fifty-six 
years, though my intercourse with him was 
daily for I think two sessions, I am unable 
to recall many particulars worthy of being 
recorded, and I speak rather of impressions 
made upon my mind than of facts. 

** The 10th of October, 1806, however, 
was a memorable day to both of us, for that 
day we took our seat on the same form, 
which, with three companions, we occupied 
till the end of the session. The manner in 
which this was brought about made an im- 
pression upon me which I cannot forget. I 
had been creeping about the Professor's 
court and the inner court, under the guar- 
dianship of old Zachary Boyd,* not recog- 
nized by a single acquaintance and not in the 
happiest frame of mind, but envying the 
boisterous fun and frolic of the boys, who 
were castigating each other with the sleeves of 
their gowns, when we were summoned by the 
big bell into our different class-rooms. Ours 
was the old common hall where Professor 
Richardson taught his classes, and spying on 
one of the cross-benches nearly opposite the 
pulpit my friends Lockhart and Willie Coop- 
er, late Professor of Natural History in the 
college, I made for it, in the idea that my 
feeling of solitariness would be somewhat 
alleviated by their society. My modest at- 
tempt to join them, however, was somewhat 
roughly resisted by Harry Rainy, the pres- 
ent excellent Professor of Forensic Medicine 
in the University, who guarded the only en- 
trance to the bench with a determination 
which I was in no humor to resist. No one, 
not even the son of a baillie or a merchant 
prince, would he allow to get in, and I should 
have retired at once, had not my friends 
whispered something in his ear which ope- 
rated like a charm. ‘Then I was instantly 
and warmly welcomed. They had resolved 
that no one but a minister’s son should be 
allowed to sit on that bench, and from that 
day five of us occupied it till the end of the 
session. 

‘* It was in this way that I got admission 
into their valued society, and soon were we 
actuated with the spirit of brotherhood. 
which continued unbroken and unrufiled til 
the end of tle session. 

* The college porter. 
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‘The occupants of that bench, however, 
were supposed to regard each other as rather 
a better lot than some of their fellow-stu- 
dents around them, and we did not wish this 
to appear merely in our habiliments or in 
the species of clanship to which I have just 
referred, but by attention to the actual work 
of the class; and I believe that, taken as a 
whole, there was not a better in the hall 
that session. It is true that this gave Lock- 
hart apparently no trouble, for he was as 
frequently employed with his pencil in sketch- 
ing some oddity, or making a caricature of 
some group that struck his fancy at the time, 
as in taking notes; but never once, that I 
remember, was he found fault with either 
for inattention or for want of preparation. 
We were in the habit then of using our pen- 
cils freely, and while the worthy professor 
thought we were thus riveting in our memo- 
ries his critical remarks upon the classics or 
upon Roman antiquities, I believe that not 
unfrequently was Lockhart sketching, with 
great apparent gravity, something ludicrous 
for our amusement afterwards. I have, for 
example, a sketch of Professor Young, drawn 
by Lockhart, in 1806, upon the fly-leaf oppo- 
site the title-page of my Livy, which, though 
not remarkably like, is nevertheless much 
prized by me. 

‘* Lockhart was not in the habit of min- 
gling in the skirmishes in the college garden, 
on the classic banks of the Molendina, partly 
because they often led’ to strife, which he 
hated, and partly because he did not relish 
the society of the ‘* roughs,’’ »who chiefly 
engaged in them. But any piece of ludicrous 
poetry, or stanza from ‘ dlind Alick’s Ho- 
meric sangs,”’ about some Gallowgate hero 
in the great French war, picked up near the 
Tontine, had peculiar charms for him, and 
lost nothing from his ludicrous recital of 
them. 

‘* He was full of fan and frolic, and ready 
for anything that would promote harmless 
merriment. It was not till he joined the 
logic class, being at that time little more 
than thirteen years old, if, indeed, so much, 
then taught by that excellent man Professor 
Jardine, that Lockhart so much and so sud- 
denly outstripped his companions ; and I re- 
member well our astonishment when we heard 
the amount of Greek which he professed at 
the black-stone examination. It used to be 
thought a profession of reasonable amount 
when a student intimated his willingness to 
translate and be examined critically on An- 
acreon, two or three of Lucian’s dialogues, 
extracts from Epictetus, Bion, and Moschus, 
and perhaps a book or two of Homer. But, 


‘Tliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ and I know not 
how much besides. And we marvelled how a 
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stripling of his years and habits—habits 
which we regarded as the reverse of studious 
—could ever have found time or ever have 
taken the trouble to read so much, and make 
himself master of it besides. Whether he 
had then the promise of the Snell exhibition 
at Oxford, or was only aiming at it, I don't 
know ; but it could not be doubted fora mo- 
ment that by his talents and acquirements 
he deserved it.’’ 


The following account of the two classical 
professors, written by Lockhart himself, 
shows that he enjoyed great advantages at 
this stage of his education :— 


** John Young, the Greek professor, as a 
classical scholar unrivalled in Scotland, was, 
besides a master of Italian literature and of 
music, an enthusiast in poetry. Nor has 
any teacher possessed above him the art to 
inspire juvenile auditors with his own delight 
in the visions of genius, as well as in the 
anatomy of their records to the minutest tint 
and refinement of word and syntax. Rich- 
ardson, Professor of [Humanity (i. e. Latin), 
though neither a genius nor a masculine 
scholar, like Young was a man of taste and 
acquirement, enjoying much local reputation 
as one of Mackenzie’s coadjutors in the 
** Mirror,”’ and author of some essays on the 
characters of Shakspeare, besides a volume 
of poems, this last long dead and buried.’’ * 


Reference is made in the communications 
of Dr. Smith to certain customs which pre- 
vailed in Glasgow College, and to the pecul- 
iar phraseology in which they are described. 
For example, students, on a particular occa- 
sion, profess, or, a8 Oxford men would term 


‘it, ¢ake up, certain books in which they chal- 


lenge examination, The examination is con- 
duéted in a hall, where stands an old chair, 
the seat of which is of black marble,—the 
same, according to tradition, on which George 
Buchanan once sat.f The student to be ex- 
amined is placed on that chair,whence the 
ordeal to which he is subjected receives indif- 
ferently. the name of his ** profession ”’ and 
his black-stone examination. The following 
aneedote of Lockhart, in connection with his 

* Quarterly Review, vol. 1xxxv., p. 37-40: Art. 
on Beattie’s *‘ Life of Thomas Campbell.” 

+The truth we believe to be that George Bu- 
chanan had nothing to do with the chair, or with 
the examination ; but that the stone had been 


sent,as was the custom, along with some old char- 
ter, by way of ‘ infeftment ” or symbolical delivery 


i? Y eslemas . bh cened the whalel possession of the property thereby granted to the 
i mistake not, he professed the whole! 


college, and that it was placed in the latter part of 
the last century in the unwieldy chair now called the 


; Blackstone Chair. 
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black-stone examination, we have received from 
his brother, the Rev. Dr. Lawrence Lockhart, 
who, in consequence of John’s death, suc- 
ceeded, on the demise of William Lockhart, 
to the Milton-Lockhart estate :— 


‘‘ During the summer vacation preceding 
his entrance into the logic class, John read a 
great deal, but had not been pointedly pre- 
paring for the black-stone examination. On 
returning to college, however, he discovered 
that a fellow-student, older than himeelf, 
who had been three sessions at Greek, while 
he had been only two, had come up with a 
stunning profession, as it was called ; and as- 
certaining the books his rival was to profess, 
he never rested till he had mastered the iden- 
tical amount, and on the day of trial, amid 
many plaudits, he carried away the prize. In 
after-years John used to say, ‘ It wasashabby 
trick i played ; for if the lad had known I was 
going to compete with him, he might have 
got up a much larger profession and carried 
off the prize.’ On my mentioning this toa 
brother of the conquered youth, long since 
dead, the answer was, ‘ It was quite fair ; we 
never blamed your brother for it.” John, on 
my telling him this, was much delighted.” 

Lockhart’s display of learning on the occa- 
sion just referred to was quite unprecedented. 
He not only construed his authors fluently, 
but answered with such accuracy every ques- 
tion put to him that the attention of the 
examiners was fixed upon him. It proved to 
be the turning-point likewise in his fortunes. 
‘* His appearance at the black-stone, and gen- 
eral eminence,’ says Dr. Lockhart, ** led to 
his being offered, quite unexpectedly, through 
Professor Mylne, one of the Snell exhibitions 
to Oxford, which had just fallen vacant. Af- 
ter some hesitation, on account of his youth, 
the offer was accepted. You know the re- 
sult.” ‘ 

Lockhart had not yet completed his fif- 
teenth year when he was entered a common- 
er at Bailiol College, He arrived at Oxford 
in thé’same boyish costume—the round jack- 
etand trousers—which he had been accus- 
tumed to wear in Glasgow ; and was thus in- 
troduced to the master, Dr. Parsons, after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough, to the college 
tutors, and to his future companions. One 
of these, who has attained high eminence as 
a scientific lawyer, and with whom he lived 
to the last on terms of the closest intima- 
cyand friendship,—Mr. Christie,—thus de- 
scribes him :— 


‘* [first saw our common friend, John Lock- 
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hart, at Balliol College, in, I think, the year 
1806, I being his senior at the college by one 
year, and two years his senior in age. But 
we were both boys; for 1, tho elder of 
the two, had not completed my seventeenth 
year. At that age we are not critical 
observers of character; we judge of those 
with whom we associate by the pleasure we 
take in their companionship, and look no fur- 
ther. But I recollect that Lockhart was an 
excellent Greek and Latin scholar when he 
eame to college, and immediately made his 
general talents felt by his tutor and by his 
companions. His most remarkable charac- 
teristic, however, was the exuberant animal 
spirits which found vent in constant flashes 
of merriment, in season and out of season, 
brightened and pointed with wit and satire, 
at once droll and tormenting. Even a lecture- 
room was not exempt from these irrepress- 
ible sallies, and our tutor, who was formal 
and wished to be grave, but had not the gift 
of gravity, never felt safe or at ease in the 
presence of his mercurial pupil. 

‘‘Lockhart with great readiness compre- 
hended the habits and tone of the new society 
in which he was placed, and was not fora mo- . 
ment wanting in any of its requirements; but ~ 
this adaptive power never interfered with the 
marked, individuality of his own character 
and bearing. He was at once a favorite and 
formidable ; his tongue and his pen were alike 
ready, and both employed for merriment and 
keen satire. In those days he was an inces- 
sant caricaturist ; his papers, his books, and 
the walls of his rooms were covered with por- 
traitures of his friends and himself,—so like 
as to be unmistakable, with an exaggeration 
of any peculiarity so droll and so provoking 
as to make the picture anything but flatter- 
ing to the self-love of its subject. This pro- 
pensity was so strong in him that I was sur- 
prised when in after-life he repressed it at 
once and forever. In the last thirty years , 
of his life, 1 do not think he ever drew a cati 
cature. In those days,—I mean in college 
days,—he was a frequent writer of verdes, . 
sometimes in Latin, sometimes in English, * 
and not unfrequently in both. Though Lock- 
hart partook with thorough relish of all the 
pleasures and amusements of an undergradu- 
ate, he was far from neglecting the proper 
business of the place. He was always a dili- 
gent reader,—made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Greek Theatre, Homer, 
Pindar, Herodotus, and Thucydides. I men- 
tion these, because his diligent and careful 
study of them fell under my own personal 
knowledge,—not as stating the limits of his 
acquaintance with Greek literature. He was, 
in fact, an excellent classical scholar, and also 
read French, Italian, and Spanish in the days 
of which I now speak: German was a lat- 
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er acquisition. He was curious in classical 
and also in British antiquities, and much at- 
tached to heraldic and genealogical questions. 
1 think his first publication was an article 
on heraldry in the * Edinburgh Encyclopedia.’ 
County histories were favorite reading with 
him. I remember his telling me of his being 
placed{at dinner by an American lady, who ex- 
plained to him that her husband (a gentleman 
of good position in the States) was descended 
from an ancient Scotch family of great dis- 
tinction. ‘ Little,’ said he, ‘did the worth 
lady suspect that I was a good enough Sooteh 
genealogist to know that her husband’s name 
was never borne by any gentleman’s family 
in Scotland.’ 

‘* But though Lockhart was an excellent 
scholar and a man of great and various 
knowledge. he was not, [ apprehend, what 
would be called ‘a learned man.’ We had 
only.one learned man in our (in those days) 

mall coliege: I mean the late Sir William 

amilton. He was already pursuing those 
studies which ultimately gave him a high 
place among those who dwell in the higher 
regions of Jearned speculation. 

‘**Those who never knew Lockhart per- 
sonally, or knew him but slightly, will never 
appreciate him justly. He had a sort of 
magnanimous carelessness, which allowed 
him to say things and to write things which 
gave a handle to those who were indisposed 
to him. Those only who knew him inti- 
mately could understand what the man really 
was. Ifhis best friend or his nearest rela- 
tion had been mortified in his self-love by 
anything touching his vanity, it is not to be 
denied that Lockhart was not the man to heal 
the wound. If resorted to for sympathy, he 
would most probably make it smart afresh 
hy a thousand unpleasing gibes. But had 
any real sorrow or anxiety come upon you, 
such as the loss or sickness of those dear to 
you, or any calamity touching the fortunes 
or life of yourself or your family, John Lock- 
hart was, of all men, he to whom you might 
most safely resort for sympathy and consola- 
tion,—for help, if within his power to give it. 

«+ The love of children was stronger in Lock- 
hart than I have ever known it in any other 
man; it was womanly love. He delighted 
to dandle and play with an infant in arms. 
lt was an early characteristic, and he never 
lost it. A little girl of four or five years of age, 
the child of one of the college servants, used 


‘Tales of a Grandfather.’ It was from that 
time that an expression of deep melancholy 
not unfrequently overspread his face, and in 
his later years habitually settled there. 

**As a member of society, Lockhart was 
an exact observer of all its requirements. He 
always kept his engagements, and was always 
punctual as to time. He dressed well and 
carefully, but never too well. His manners 
were good,—perfectly calm, manly. and self- 
relying, without the slightest obtrusiveness, 
arrogance, or attempt at display. His con- 
versation was excellent, piquant, and to the 
purpose ; but he never sought more than his 
share, and readily gave way to more ambi- 
tious talkers. He was wholly without ped- 
antries ; but his extensive knowledge often 
enabled him to settle doubtful questions and 
to give the matter in hand a new aspect. 
This was always done briefly and quietly; 
but in a /éte-a-téte, or with a few friends, 
literature was, I think, his favorite topic, 
and his conversation on books or literary 
subjects was always singularly agreeable. 
He was never a rich man, and had a strong 
sense of the duty of prudence in money mat- 
ters, and was at all times anxiously careful 
to keep his own expenses within his means ; 
yet, in proportion to his means, he was the 
largest giver, both in the shape of avowed 
gifts and of loans,—the, non-payment of 
which was a moral certainty,—that I have 
ever known.”’ 


To this sketch, admirable as far as it goes, 
a few, and only a few not very important 
additions may be made. 

There was a brief space in his academical 
eareer when Lockhart seemed more disposed 
than prudence warranted to fall into habits 
which clever men with moderate means will 
do well to avoid. He hunted frequently, 
besides becoming a member of a boat club, a 
much less perilous amusement. Sir William 
Hamilton observed this with regret; and 
partly through his own judicious counsel, 
partly by communicating in a wise and friend- 
ly spirit with the young man’s father, he 


suits which might have spoiled such a nature 
as his. In other respects Lockhart ran the 
common course of college life, getting into 


. . . . e | . : 
to be his companion in his rooms for hours | scapes like undergraduates in general, and 


at a time, and when in after-years he heard 
of ill having befallen her, I rewember that he 
was deeply moved. I never saw so happy 
a father as he was while dancing his first-born 


child in bis arms. His first sorrow in life was | 


the breaking of the health and ultimate death 
of this child, the Hugh Littlejohn of the 


getting out of them again with a tact peculiar 
to himself. Our correspondent has spoken of 
the sort of terror with which Mr. Lockhart’s 
tutor contemplated his mercurial pupil ; and 
that he had sume reason to be afraid of him may 





be gathered from the following anecdote: The 





succeeded in diverting Lockhart from pur- . 
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gentleman in question was an accurate clas- 
sical scholar, and even for his day a superior 
man; but his literary acquirements were 
moderate. It was his pleasure, however, to 
be regarded by his pupils as a man of exten- 
sive erudition; and when lecturing on the 
Greek Testament, he would pause from time 
to time to point out what he considered to be 
Hebraisms in the style of one or other of the 
evangelists. Lockhart, who mistrusted his 
tutor’s acquaintance with Hebrew, and 
who, in his own thirst for knowledge, had 
already mastered the Hebrew alphahet, ven- 
tured upon the following bold tiick. One 
day, to the great surprise and apparent de- 
light of the tutor, he handed in, instead of 
a Latin exercise, a paper covered with He- 
brew characters. He was complimented on 
his aequirements, and desired to persevere ; 
which he did for several days, till at last the 
tutor, to whom the glory of the college was 
everything, unable any longer to restrain 
his delight, carried a bundle of these exer- 
cises to Dr. Parsons. The doctor (who was 
really a good Hebrew scholar) read, or ap- 
peared to read, Lockhart’s essays, the tutor 
dilating all the while on what might be ex- 
pected from such an extraordinary young 
man, when the form of the master’s visage 
suddenly changed, and, after vainly attempt- 
ing to look grave, he burst into a roar of 
laughter. 
brew character, but in the English language, 
a series of good-natured lampoons upon his 
tutor, for each of which, as he handed it in, 
he had received the public thanks of the 
person lampooned. We need scarcely add 
that Hebrew exercises were thenceforth dis- 
couraged, though nothing was said to make 
Lockhart or the class aware that the real 


merits of these particular specimens had | 


been discovered. Lockhart wrote Latin with 
great facility and elegance. His skill in this 
respect was sometimes exercised on imposi- 
tions to which, for boyish pranks (never 
once for any grave offence), he was subjected. 
Upon one of these occasions he and others 
found themselves confined to college till one 
of the longest papers in the Spectator should 
have been rendered into Latin. Lockhart, 
without missing a single lecture, gave in his 
imposition a little after noon, and took his 
walk, and was back a free man to dinner at 
what was then the usual hour, four o’clock. 

It was about this time that Lockhart began 





Lockhart had written in the He- | 
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the study of the Spanish language, of which 
he never ceased to be a passionate admirer. 
His English version of some of their most 
popular ballads shows likewise how he could 
enter into the chivalrous character of the 
Spaniards themselves, whose resistance to the 
power of the first Napoleon was then.at its 
height, and interested him greatly. Like 
many of his contemporaries, destined as well 
as himself for peaceful pursuits, Lockhart 
yearned to go out and join the patriots in 
their struggle. Unlike some of them, how- 
ever, be was restrained by the known wishes 
of his father from indulging that inclination. 
At the same time a memorandum, kindly 
supplied by his brother, shows that he en- 
deavored to make a compromise between his 
own wishes and what he accepted as a duty. 
He offered to take orders in the Church of 
England, provided Dr. Lockhart would con- 
sent to his joining Lord Wellington’s army 
asachaplain. But the doctor, whose eldest 
son was then serving with his regiment 
in India, wholly condemned the romantic 
scheme ; and John, abandoning all idea of 
fighting for the Spaniards, resigned himself, 
not perhaps without a murmur, to his fate. 

The same distaste for rough play which 
had distinguished Lockhart when a student 
at Glasgow College, remained with him 
throughout the whole of his Oxford career. 
Genial he was, and light-hearted,—glad to 
receive his friends in his own rooms, or to 
visit them in theirs; and though gifted 
with no genius for music, exceedingly fond 
of simple ballads, which some of bis friends 
sung with skill and taste. But boxing, sin- 
gle-stick, fencing, ete., though they were 
then much in vogue, he never approached.* 
His great delight of all in the way of relax- 
ation was a quiet row on the river, and a 
fish dinner at Godstow. Of the knot of in- 
timate associates who used to join him in 
these excursions, originally very small, prob- 
ably few now survive; but there is not one 


* Neither did he ever become a sportsman. In 
an article on the life of one who was eminent in 
that capacity as well'as in others, Sir Fowell Buxton, 
Lockhart thus expresses himself (Quarterly Review, 
vol. Ixxxiii. p. 143) : ** We are less surprised than 
distressed to seea child blowing up a frog or im- 
paling a butterfly ; but of all this world’s wonders 
none is to us more incomprehensible than the fact 
that there have been deep philosophers, solemn 
divines, nay, tender, thoughtful, meditative poets, 
who could wander from morn to dewy eve among 
woods and waters, torturing fish and massacring 
birds,” 
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among them, we will venture to say, who 
fails to look back at this moment with melan- 
choly pleasure on the brilliant wit, the merry 
song, and from time to time the grave and 
interesting discussion, which on such occa- 
sions gave to the sanded parlor of the village 
ale-house the air of the Palaestra at Tuscu- 
lum, or the Amaltheum of Cume. 

Lockhart went up into the schools in the 
Easter term of 1813, before he had complet- 
ed his nineteenth year ; and, notwithstanding 
that he with unparalleled audacity devoted 
part of his time to caricaturing the examin- 
ing masters, came out in the first class in 
classics. For mathematics he never had the 
smallest taste. The name which stood next 
to his in the alphabetical arrangement of the 
first class was like his own destined to be- 
come celebrated. It was that of Dr. Mil- 
man, the present Dean of St. Paul’s,—his 
friend through life. Can anything stronger 
be said in his favor than that he gained and 
kept the friendship of such men? Lockhart’s 
success gave great satisfaction, not only to 
his personal friends, but to the master and 
the tutor of the college. The latter, a man of 
most kindly and amiable disposition, forgot, 
in a triumph which he accepted as reflecting 


honor upon himself, whatever soreness the 
little incident of the Hebrew exercises might 


have occasioned. He wrote to Lockhart’s | 
father a letter of congratulation, in terms 80 
warm and generous that they gladdened the 
old man’s heart. 

Having obtained from Oxford all that she 
was likely to give,—for even in Balliol, fellow- 
ships were not in those days as they are now, 
open to competition,—Lockhart quitted col- 
lege, and turned his attention to the study 
of Scottish law. This imposed upon him 
the necessity of residing for a certain portion 
of the year in Edinburgh; and there he 
accordingly settled himself in bachelor’s 
lodgings, though not till he had indulged a 
desire which had long been present with him, 
of visiting Germany and becoming personally 
acquainted with Goethe. Foralready he was 
so far master of the German language that he 
could appreciate the merits of that band of 
poets and scholars who, in a single genera- 
tion, had won for the literature of their coun- 
try the high place which it still holds among 
the nations of Europe; and among that 
band there was none whom he more passion- 
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point in the adventure is, however, this: 
Lockhart wished to visit Germany, but the 
means were wanting. He could not afford 
the outlay incident to what was then a toil- 
some and expensive jonrney. But his repu- 
tation as a scholar had preceded Lim to 
Edinburgh ; the article on Heraldry, elsewhere 
referred to, showed that he could write, and 
Mr. Blackwood, already rising into eminence 
as a shrewd and enterprising publisher, 
accepted without hesitation his proposal to 
translate into English Frederick Schlegel’s 
Lectures on the Study of History. Beforea 
line of the translation had been written, the 
sum agreed upon as the price of the copy- 
right was handed over to Lockhart. Though 
seldom communicative on such subjects, he 
more than once alluded to the circumstance 
in after-life, and always in the same terms. 
‘** It was a generous act on Ebony’s* part, 
and a bold one too ; for he had only my word 
for it that I had any acquaintance at all with 
the German language.’’ Mr. Blackwood 
knew, however, what he was about. His 
sagacity showed him that in Lockhart’s hands 
he was perfectly safe ; and Lockhart and he 
became fast friends, and so continued ever 
after. 

The translation of Schlegel’s Lectures. of 
which the merits have long been recognized, 
was, we believe, the first of Lockhart’s avowed 
works. It did not come out, however, till 
after his connection with the friendly book- 
seller had by other means been confirmed. 
Meanwhile he paid his visit to Germany, saw 
and conversed with Goethe in Weimar, 
traversed France, and what was then the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, and returned 
to Edinburgh. There in 1816 he became an 
advocate, or, as we in the South should express 
ourselves, was called to the bar; and day 
by day in session-time duly showed himself 
in the Parliament House. But Lockhart had 
no friends in those days among the writers or 
attorneys, and few briefs came in. Wedoubt 
whether his own tastes ever led him in reality 
to desire that they should come in. Full of 
knowledge as he was, and in conversation 
powerful as well as brilliant, he never shone 
as a publicspeaker. Indeed. he was perhaps 
too conscious of his own shortcomings in that 
respect. Naturally, therefore, he betook him- 
self to literature, where his great strength 
lay ; and if at the outset he made personal 








ately admired than Goethe. The noteworthy 


*A play upon Mr. Blackwood’s name. 
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enemies by the trenchant style in which he 
delivered his opinions, it must not be forgot- 
ten that he only followed in this respect the 
example set him by older and more experi- 
enced critics. 

We have no wish to revive feelings long 
dead by telling over again the rise and prog- 
ress of Blackwood’s Magazine. Mrs. Gordon, 
in her otherwise creditable memoir of Pro- 
oo Wilson, has shown (as we had occa- 
sion to observe in commenting upon that 
piece of biography *) how impossible it is, 
even at the distance of well-nigh fifty years, 
to tread upon ground so delicate without 
wounding where there could be no desire to 
wound. But in justice to Lockhart, we 
must be permitted to observe, that in help- 
ing to establish that able periodical, be not 
only obeyed an impulse natural toa young 
man entertaining his views in politics and 
in letters, but adapted himself in his man- 
ner of doing so to the taste and temper of 
theage. Whig literature was not, in 1817, 
what it has since become. 
the press exclusively that the party, as it ex- 
isted in Edinburgh, claimed to monopolize, 
sixty years ago, the genius and talent of the 
land. Men of the present generation need 
not look further than Henry Cvockburn’s 
Memorials of his own Times to see with what 
rare self-complacency a knot of Whig lawyers 
and professors regarded themselves, and re- 
quired others to regard them, as the salt of 
the earth. Sir Walter Scott is indeed men- 
tioned by our worthy gossip as ** a good story- 
teller; ’? and his gayety, simplicity, and 
kindness of heart are admitted ; but the only 
conversationalists in Edinburgh were Jeffrey 
und his clique. Even in the region of law, 
we are told, the Tories, being unable to find 
among themselves any one qualified to sit 
upon the bench, were forced, against their 
will, to make the Whig Gilliesa judge. ‘The 
whole official power of government,”’ it 
seems, ‘* was on one side,—nearly the whole 
talent and popularity on the other ; and the 
principles espoused by each admitted of no 
reconciliation. The Tories could boast of 
tome adherents of talent, and of many of 
great worth ; but their political influence now 
depended entirely on office. With the ex- 
ception of Scott, I cannot recollect almost a 
single individual taking at this time a charge 
of public opinion, and of personal weight, 
* Quarterly Review, vol. cxiii. 


Nor was it through | 
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who was not a Whig.’’ Put this into intel- 
ligible English, and it will read well enough. 
It is at least very harmless in the year of 
grace 1864; but the visible assumption, 
brought day after day under the notice of 
young and ardent spirits, led, as might be 
expected, in 1817, to resistance. 

‘¢ The best table-talk of Edinburgh,’’ says 
Lockhart in his ** Life of Scott,’’ «* was, and 
probably still is, in a very great measure 
made up of brilliant disquisition, such as 
might be transferred without alteration to a 
professor’s note-book, or the pages of a 
critical review, and of sharp word-catch- 
ings, ingenious thrusting and _parrying 
of dialectics, and all the quips and quiddities 
of bar-pleading. It was the talk of a society 
to which lawyers and lecturers had for gt 
least a hundred years given the tone.”’ ‘Two 
incidents alone saved Edinburgh from falling 
into the condition of a mere country town. 
In the first place, it was still the chief seat 
of judicature in Scotland, where, since the 
establishment of Presbyterianism, the law 
has taken rank at the head of the liberal pro- 
fessions. In the next place, the university 
stood deservedly high as a school not 80 much 
of learning as of physical and metaphysical 
science. Now such a state of things could 
not fail to bring about at Edinburgh the con- 
centration of social influence in the hands 
which actually wielded it. It was not the 
pvsition of his name on the pecrage-roll, nor 
the weight of his purse, nor the extent of 
his acres, which secured for a stranger access 
within the charmed circle in that city. A 
reputation, more or less deserved, in arms, 
arts, or letters, did more for him than any 
other recommendation could effect ; and if to 
his fame in these respects was added the sus- 
picion that he entertained what were called 
liberal views in politics and religion, there 
was nota philosopher’s door in the old town 
or in the new but opened to him of its own 
accord. 

Such was Edinburgh society during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century,—very 
philosophical, very argumentative, prone to 
entertain and to express doubts on all sub- 
jects, and especially dissatisfied with the es- 
tablished order of things in Church and State. 
But society so constituted never fails, sooner 
or later, to act aggressively against the prin- 
ciples which it began by distrusting. The 
Edinburgh Review (established in 1802) grad- 
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ually became the organ of the Liberal party. 
The triumph of Whig views, both of men 
and things, seemed to be complete, and Ed- 
inburgh became, not for Scotland only, but 
for the whole empire, the centre of liberal- 
ism. 

Six years after the first appearance of the 
Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review (in 
the establishment of which Sir Walter Scott 
took a leading part) proved that the resources 
of learning and genius were,—in England, at 
all events,—at least, as accessible to the Tory 
party as to their antagonists. But while the 
Edinburgh Review continued to have a con- 
siderable hold on the Scottish mind, the 
Tories of Scotland did not possess a single 
local periodical through the columns of which 
their own opinions might be defended ; and 
—which is the strangest incident of all—it 
seems never to have occurred to them that it 
might be judicious to establish one. The 
battle which they fought was therefore fought 
at great disadvantage. There is a pride of 
intellect, the appeal to which is of far more 
force, especially among the young, in creat- 
ing or confirming opinion than considerations 
of mere personal interest; and the political 
party which overlooks that fact, or refuses 
to be guided by it, never fails in the end to 
suffer for its stolidity. To that pride of in- 
tellect the Whigs had appealed, and appealed 
with undeniable success. Had they only 
known how to deal wisely by this advantage 
in maintaining a tone of moderation, and of 
something like candor in dealing with their 
opponents, their success might have been 
even more complete, and certainly more en- 
during than it was. But they fell into the 
snare which is laid for all who make an early 
start in the race of life; they lost their own 
heads, and they brought about a strong reac- 
tion. There had been started in April, 1817, 
a monthly magazine, of which Mr. Black- 
wood was the publisher and chief proprietor. 
It was conducted by gentlemen of undeniable 
personal worth, but of dull intellect, and it 
dragged on for a while a sickly existence, 
after the manner of Scotch magazines in gen- 
eral. If it had any political leaning at all, 
it leaned toward the views of the dominant 
literary faction; but its staple commodities 
were heraldry, tales, and biographical sketch- 
es, put forth in a style of no point or brill- 
iancy. Few people read it at all, fewer still 
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ran the first six numbers ;—but on the ap- 
pearance of the seventh, people suddenly 
opened their eyes. Three sharp papers, 
pregnant with literary heresy, were among 
the articles in that number. One presumed 
to dispute the dicta of the Edinburgh Review 
on what was then a great colonial question ; 
another quizzed the gentlemen who had here- 
tofore been accepted as the founders of the 
magazine; and a third assailed, in terms of 
unmeasured censure, certain poets of the 
school called Cockney, whom the Edinburgh 
had taken under its special protection. Be- 
sides these there was the opening article, a 
vigorous and severe critique on Coleridge's 
‘* Biographia Literaria,’’ with a set of witty 
verses,—notes, a8 they were called,—to corre- 
spondents, the like of which we will venture 
to say never confronted the title-page of any 
work. Ifa shell had exploded in Prince’s 
Street, the effect would have been less start- 
ling to the multitude. The Edinburgh 
Whigs, who thought nothing scandalous that 
was written on their own side, and had been 
highly delighted with the ** Two-penny Post- 
bag,’’ and other productions of the same pen, 
which, however brilliant, were certainly not 
distinguished by decorum or by abstinence 
from personal attacks, stood perfectly aghast 
when that seventh number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine was set before them. They felt 
that rebellion was begun. The Tories, and 
especially the younger members of that par- 
ty, shrieked with laughter as they read, and 
pretended to censure. Neutrals, if any neu- 
trals there were, chuckled over the prospect 
of more fun in reserve, and verily they were 
not disappointed. How Blackwood contin- 
ued from month to month to startle, scandal- 
ize, and keep Edinburgh society in a roar, 
and also, we must add, to delight and in- 
struct its readers, it is unnecessary fur us to 
say. Among its early contributors, with the 
exception, perhaps, {of Professor Wilson, 
there was none who wrote more frequently 
than John Lockhart, or upon a greater vari- 
ety of subjects. He might have said in after- 
life, and said in good company— 
**me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventa 
Fervor ; et in celeres iambos 
Misit furentem.”’ 


Unfortunately for himself, those among his 
contributions which inflicted pain upon indi- 
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the time, so they are still the most pertina- 
ciously remembered. But the editor, whose 
privilege it may one day be to exhibit Lock- 
hart as he was in the dawn of his literary 
reputation, will best do so by reproducing 
portions from such scholarly papers as ‘* The 
Greek Drama,’’ the ** Horse Germanicee’’ with 
snatches of songs, such as ‘* The Lament for 
Captain Paton,’ or ‘* The Clydesdale Yeo- 
man’s Return,’’ and a stanza here and there 
taken from the extravaganza ‘¢ The Mad Bank- 
er of Amsterdam.”’ It is in these and in his 
hearty criticisms upon Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Bowles, and Sir Walter Scott, that 
Lockhart comes forth in his true colors. How 
full of manly geniality and of spirit (less dis- 
ernible in the originals) are the Spanish Bal- 
lads, most of which appeared in Blackwood 
about thisjtime!* Their bold movement and 
fine rhythm, unless we mistake, have given 
valuable hints to more wodern poets. We 
extract, a8 a specimen, two verses from the 
“ Song for the Morning of St. John the Bap- 
tist : ”°— 


“Come forth, come forth, my maidens, the air is 
calm and cool, 
And the violet blue far down ye’ll view, re- 
flected in the pool ; 
, The violets and the roses, and the jasmines all 
together, 
We'll bind in garlands on the brow of the 
strong and lovely wether. 


“Come forth, come forth, my maidens, we'll 
gather myrtle boughs, 

And we shall learn from the dews of the fern, 

if our lads will keep their vows ; 

If the wether be still, as we dance on the hill, 

and the dew hangs sweet on the flowers, 

Then we’ll kiss off the dew, for our lovers are 

true, and the Baptist’s blessing is ours.’’ 

Lockhart soon found himself courted and 
flattered by the chiefs of the Tory party in 
Edinburgh and in Scotland generally. The 
Whigs, on the other hand, abhorred him, 
and abhorred with the greater intensity that 
hatred with them was not a little tempered by 
fear. 

Among the many acquaintances to which 
his literary reputation introduced him, there 
was none which Lockhart valued more high- 
ly than that of Sir Walter Scott. His own 
account of that which may be called the turn- 
ing-point in his existence is too characteristic 
to be omitted here ; — 


“It was during the sitting of the General 
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Assembly of the Kirk in May, 1818, that I 
first had the honor of meeting him in private 
society. The party was not a large one, at 
the house of a much-valued common friend, 
Mr. Home Drummond, of Blair Drummond, 
the grandson of Lord Kames. Mr. Scott, 
ever apt to consider too favorably the literary 
efforts of others, and more especially of very 
young persons, received me, when | was pre- 
sented to him, with a cordiality which I had 
not been prepared to expect from one filling a 
station so exalted. This, however, is the same 
story that every individual who ever met him 
under similar circumstances has had to tell. 
When the ladies retired from the dinner-table, 
I happened to sit next him, and he, having 
heard that I had lately returned from a tour 
in Germany, made that country and its re- 
cent literature the subject of some conversa- 
tion. In the course of it I told him that 
when, on reaching the inn at Weimar, I 
asked the waiter whether Goethe was then in 
the town, the man stared, as if he had not 
heard the name before ; and that on my re- 
peating the question, adding, * Goethe, der 
grosse Dichter’ (the great poet), he shook 
his head as doubtfully as before, until the 
landlady solved our difficulties by suggesting 
that perhaps the traveller might mean the 
Herr Geheim-Rath (Privy Councillor) Von 
Goethe. Scott seemed amused at this, and 
said, ‘I hope you will come one of these 
days and see me at Abbotsford, and when 
you reach Selkirk or Melrose, be sure you ask 
— the landlady for nobody but the Sher- 
i 9 

The acquaintance thus begun soon ripened 
into friendship, Lockhart visited Mr. Scott 
frequently, both at Abbotsford and at’ his 
house in Edinburgh, and came ere long to 
be treated as a son. The results are well 
known. Between Mr. Scott’s eldest daugh- 
ter, Sophia, and the handsome and gifted young 
man 80 introduced to her an attachment soon 
matured itself; and on the 20th of April, 
1820, the young people were married, more 
Scotico, in the evening, and in the drawing- 
room at Abbotsford. 
Well pleased with the match,—which in a 
worldly point of view was certainly not a great 
one,—Scott fitted up for his daughter and her 
husband the cottage of Chiefswood, on his 
own estate ; and thither, after spending the 
winter-months in Edinburgh, they usually 
repaired as s00n as summer set in. It was 
as charming a residence for the young couple 
who took possession of it as could weil be 
imagined. Standing within easy distance of 





* They were published in a collected form in 1823. 


half a dozen country-houses of which the oc- 
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cupants were personal friends both of Lock- 
hart and of Sir Walter, it brought continually 
together those who delighted in each other’s 
society, and afforded not unfrequently to Sir 
Walter a place of retreat from company which 
oppressed him at home. But Lockhart him- 
self shall describe, as he alone could do, both 
the joy experienced by all who shared in it 
when this intercourse was in its prime, and 
the deep shadow which fell upon those who 
survived its dissolution. After telling how 
Scott saved as many of the creepers which 
used to cluster round the porch at Abbotsford 
as seemed | kely to bear removal, and planted 
them with his own hands about a somewhat 
similar porch erected expressly for their re- 
ception at his daughter Sophia’s little cottage 
of Chiefswood, Lockhart goes on to say :— 
«There my wife and I spent the summer 
and autumn of 1821, the first of several sea- 
sons, which will ever dwell in my memory as 
the happiest of my life. We were near 
enough Abbotsford to partake as often as we 
liked of its brilliant society, yet could do so 
without being exposed to the worry and ex- 
haustion of spirit which the daily reception 
of new-comers entailed upon all the family 
except Sir Walter himself. But, in truth, 


even he was not always proof against the an- 
noyances connected with such a style of open 


housekeeping. Even his temper sank some- 
times under the solemn applauses of learned 
dulness, the vapid raptures of painted and 
periwigged dowagers, the horse-leech avidity 
with which underbred foreigners urged their 
questions, and the _* simpers of con- 
descending magnates. When sore beset at 
home in this way, he would every now and 
then discover that he had some very particu- 
lar business to attend to on an outlying part 
of his estate, and craving the indulgence of 
his guests overnight, appeared at the cabin 
in the glen before its inhabitants were astir 
in the morning. The clatter of Sibyl Grey’s 
hoofs, the yelping of Mustard and Spice, and 
his own joyous shout of reveillée under our 
windows, were the signals that he had burst 
his toils, and meant for that day to take 
his ‘ease in his inn.’ On descending, be 
was to be found with all his dogs and ours 
about him, under a spreading ash that over- 
shadowed half the bank between the cottage 
and the brook, pointing the edge of his wood- 
man’s axe for himself, and listening to Tom 
Purday’s lecture touching the plantation that 
most needed thinning. After breakfast he 
would take possession of a dressing-room up- 
stairs and write a chapter of the ‘ Pirate,’ 
and then, having made up and despatched 
his packet for Mr. Ballantyne, away to join 
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Purday wherever the foresters were at work, 
and sometimes to labor among them as stren- 
uously as John .Swanstown himeelf, until it 
was time either to rejoin his own party at 
Abbotsford, or the quiet circle of the cottage. 
When his guests were few and friendly, he 
often made them come over and meet him at 
Chiefswood in a body toward evening; and 
surely, he never appeared to more amiable ad- 
vantage than when helping his young people 
with their little arrangements upon such oc- 
casions. He was ready with all sorts of de- 
vices to supply the wants of a narrow estab- 
lishment. He used to delight particularly in 
sinking the wine in a well under the brae ere 
he went out, and hauling up the basket just 
before dinner was announced ; this primitive 
process being, he said, one he had always 
——— when a young housekeeper, and, in 
1is opinion, far superior in its results to any 
application of ice. And in the same spirit, 
whenever the weather was sufficiently genial, 
he voted for dining out of doors altogether, 
which at once got rid of the inconvenience of 
very small rooms, and made it natural and 
easy for the gentlemen to help the ladies, so 
that the paucity of servants went for noth- 
ing. ,Mr. Rose used to amuse himself with 
likening the scene and the party to the clos- 
ing act of one of those little French dramas, 
where M. Le Comte and Mme. La Comtesse 
appear feasting ata village bridal under the 
trees. But, in truth, our M. Le Comte was 
only trying to live over again for a few sim- 
ple hours his own old life of Lasswade. 

‘* When circumstances permitted, he usu- 
ally spent one evening at least in the week at 
our little cottage, and almost as frequently 
he did the like with the Fergusons, to whose 
table he could bring chance visitors when he 
pleased, with equal freedom as to his daugh- 
ter’s. Indeed, it seemed to be much a matter 
of chance any fine day, when there had been 
noalarming invasion of the Southron, whether 
but the three families, which in fact made 
one, should dine at Abbotsford, Huntley 
Burn, or at Chiefswood. And at none of 
them was the party considered quite complete 
unless it included also Mr. Laidlaw. Death 
has laid a heavy hand upon that circle, —as 
happy a circle, [ believe, asever met. Bright 
eyes now closed in dust, gay voices forever 
silenced, seem to haunt meas I write. With 
three exceptions they are all gone. Even 
since the last of these volumes was finished, 
she whom I[ may now sadly record as next to 
Sir Walter himself the chief ornament and 
delight at all those simple meetings,—she to 
whose love [ owed my own place in them, 
Scott's eldest daughter, the one of all his 
children who, in countenance, mind, and 
manners most resembled himself, and who, 
indeed, was as like him in all things as 
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gentle, innocent woman can ever be to a great | etors of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Annual Register ” 
man deeply tried and skilled in the struggles | engaged him, on Scott’s declining the task, 


and perplexities of active life,—she, too, i 
ho more ; and in the very hour that saw he 


laid in her grave,* the only other female sur- 
vivor, her dearest friend, Margaret Ferguson, eee 
But enough, and qualifications, and both were bestowed upon 


breathed her last also. 
more than [ intended.’’ 


Enough,—at least for the present. It i 


8] to write the historical portions of their work. 


It was an undertaking which demanded 
rather accuracy and care than any other 


r 


it. But ** Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’’ 
| Which appeared in 1819, was more in his 


the old story, often told, and to be told again line; as were the novels which followed in 


by and by, in reference to Lockhart himself. 


quick succession,—‘‘ Valerius, a Roman 


: Story,’ ‘* Reginald Dalton,’? ‘* Some Pas- 
Meanwhile, we resume the thread of our > 8 : aa 
narrative, which we shall endeavor to make —s the Life of Mr. Adam Bais,’ and 
as brief as the importance of the subject will ‘Ste Tisteny of Mathew Wels.” OF“ R- 


allow. 


ter’s Letters,’’ it may suffice to say (we write 


For five years and a half Lockhart divided for the benefit of the present generation) that, 


his time pretty regularly between Edinburgh 


like Goldsmith’s ‘* Citizen of the World,” 


and Chiefswood. ‘Two children were born to | ®"4 Seating ’s ‘Letters of Don Velaeques 
him there: the eldest, John Hugh, the same Espriella, they profess to give the impres- 
“ Hugh Littlejohn ”? to whom his grandfather | 5078 made upon a foreigner by what he saw 
addressed the charming letters on the History of men and things during a brief sojourn in 
of Scotland ; the second, Charlotte, the idol |® Country which was strange to him. The 
of her father’s affections, and the only one supposed author was one Dr. Morris, a Welsh 


who survived him. His youngest, Walter 


physician, whose work was first introduced 
’ 


was born at Brighton, after his connection i tre Py ee o mir ye P 
with Scotland, as a place of residence, had | *"7947?"¢; ve — nd ‘ mene ce 
been severed. Poor little John was a sickly | °™° vepuinae adevignderan Senda ord 


child from his cradle. 


_ account doubly an object of interest and ten- author. 


He became on that istence except in the teeming fancy of the 


But more remains to be told. The 


derness to his father, who never appeared 80 second edition made its app <eanmatiay under the 

happy as when fondling the’ infant in his double protection of a ludicrous dedication 
Fa : x 349 

arms, unless it were at a subsequent period to the then Bishop of St. David's and a still 


in trying to amuse and instruct the boy. 


more laughable epistle liminary to Mr. Da- 


Alas! neither a father’s care nor a mother’s | Vie’ One of the partners of the well-known 


devotion sufficed to keep alive a spark so fee- 
ble as flickered in the bosom of that child. 


house of Cadell and Davies, in the Strand. 
The book, which was probably suggested by 


He lingered on, physically all but helpless,— the Seeteh chapters . : * Soneyany Coenen,” 
intellectually and morally precocious to a|®°Y° ® folk cad Semilior (many Reng “0 
degree,—till he reached his tenth year ; and familiar) account of the living celebrities of 
then, to the inexpressible grief both of his Sana Gages. Bel ny Gage 
parents and his grandfather, ‘‘ he fell on google of Edtuhongh should have been ep-en- 


sleep.”” 

Beside contributing largely to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Lockhart undertook and executed, 
in the interval between 1818 and 18235, a very 
large amount of literary labor. The propri- 

*In another place he says (chap. 84),** The cler- 


gyman who read the funeral service over her was 
her father’s friend, and hers and mine,—the Rev. 


cessively angry with it and with its author it 
would be difficult to explain. Looking at 
the performance after an interval of forty- 
five years, we can discover no single expres- 
sion which ought to have rankled in the most 
sensitive of Scottish minds. ‘The manners of 
the age are delineated, lightly, perhaps, but 
surely not untruly,—the ludicrous preponder- 


Henry Hart Milman, one of the prebendaries of | ating in all cases, whether individuals sit for 


Westwinster ; and a little incident, which he hap- | 


pened to observe during the prayers, suggested to 
him some verses wnich he transmitted to me the 
morning after, and which the reader will not, I be- 
lieve, consider altogether misplaced in the last 
page of these Memoirs of her father.” These beau- 


titul verses are too well known to need to be here 
tran:cribed. 


‘their portraits, or the General Assembly 
passes under review. But when the worst is 
said that can be said of such a performance, 
it seems impossible to treat it as anything 
more serious than a very clever and saga- 
cious though perhaps somewhat lengthy jeu 
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d'esprit.* Sir Walter Scott, we suspect, was 
right in the estimate which he took of the 
matter. ¢ The book, he said to Lockhart one- 
day, gave offence because ‘‘ few men—and, 
least of all, Scotchmen—can bear the actual 
truth in conversation, or in that which ap- 
proaches nearest to conversation,—a work 
like the doctor’s, published within the circle 
to which it refers;’’ for ‘* the doctor, cer- 
tainly, rem acu tetigit. His scalpel was not 
idle ; though his lenient hand cut sharp and 
clean, and poured balm into the wound.” 
Lockhart was barely twenty-five when the 
celebrated ‘* Letters *’ made their appearance, 
and at twenty-five men say and do many 
things which at thirty-five they would either 
not say and do at all, or say and do differ- 
ently. We transcribe the account which he 
thought proper to give himself in ‘* Peter's 
Letters : ’— 


‘Tt was on this occasion that I had an op 

rtunity of seeing and conversing with Mr. 

ckhart, who, as well as Mr. Wilson, is 
supposed to be one of the principal support- 
ers of this magazine, and so of judging for 
myself concerning an individual who seems 
to have cared very little how many enemies 
he raised up among those who were not per- 
sonally acquainted with him. Owing to 
the satirical vein of some of the writings as- 
cribed to his pen, post persons whom I have 
heard speak of him seem to have been im- 
pressed with the notion that the bias of his 
character inclined towards an unrelenting 
subversion of the pretensions of others. But 
I soon perceived that here was another in- 
stance of the incompetency of the crowd to 
form any rational opinion about persons of 
of whom they see only partial glimpses, and 
hear only distorted representations. I was 
not long in his company ere I was convinced 
that those elements which form the basis of 
his mind could never find their satisfaction 
in mere satire, and that if the exercise of 
penetration had afforded no higher pleasure, 
nor led to any more desirable result than 


* The passage in the book which caused, perhaps, 
the greatest annoyance was that in which the 
pseudo-Morris represents himself as having been in- 
vited to dine with Mr. Jeffrey at Craigcrook, and 
as having witnessed before dinner a leaping-match 
in the garden, in which Jeffrey and his circle of 
lawyer and philosopher guests took part; and he 
gravely discriminates and comments upon the per- 
formances of each. This sportive description was 
deeply resented by the Whig dignitaries, to whom 
the sensation of being quizzed was entirely new. 
Indeed, Lord Cockburn thought it necessary to as- 
sure his readers, thirty years afterwards, that no 





such athletic exercitations had ever taken lace. 
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that of detecting error, or exposing absurdity, 
there is no person who would sooner have felt 
an inclination to abandon it in despondency 
and disgust. At the same time, a strong 
and ever-wakeful perception of the ludicrous 
is certainly a prominent feature in his com- 
position, and his flow of animal spirits en- 
ables him to enjoy it keenly, and to invent 
with success. I have seen, however, very 
few persons whose minds are so much alive 
and awake throughout every corner, and who 
are so much in the habit of trying and judg- 
ing everything by the united tact of so many 
qualities and feelings all at once. But one 
meets with abundance of individuals every 
day, who show in conversation a greater fa- 
cility of expression, and a more constant ac- 
tivity of speculative acuteness. I never saw 
Mr. Lockhart very much engrossed with 
the desire of finding language to convey any 
relation of ideas that had occurred to him, or 
80 enthusiastically engaged in tracing its 
consequences as to furget everything else. 
In regard to facilty of expression, I do not 
know whether the study of languages, which 
is a favorite one with him,—indeed, I am told 
he understands a good deal of almost all the 
modern languages, and is well skilled in the 
ancient ones,—I know not whether this 
study has any tendency to increase such fa- 
cility, although there is no question it must 
help to improve the mind in many important 
particulars, by varying our modes of percep- 
tion. 

‘* His features are regular, and quite defi- 
nite in their outlines; his forehead is well 
advanced, and largest, [ think, in the region 
of observation and perception. Although an 
Oxonian, and early imbued with an admira- 
tion for the works of the Stagyrite, he seems 
rather to incline, in philosophy, to the high 
Platonic side of the question, and to lay a 
great deal of stress on the investigation and 
cultivation of the impersonal sentiments of 
the human mind,~—ideas which his acquaint- 
ance with German literature and philosophy 
has probably much contributed to strengthen. 
Under the influence of that mode of thinking, 
a turn for pleasantry rather inclines to exer- 
cise itself in a light and good-humored play 
of fancy upon the incongruities and absurd 
relations which are so continually presenting 
themselves in the external aspect of the world, 
than to gratify a sardonic bitterness in exult- 
ing over them, or to nourish a sour and 
atrabilious spirit in regarding them with a 
cherished and: pampered feeling of delighted 
disapprobation, like that of Swift. But Mr. 
Lockhart is a very young person, and I would 
hope may soon find that there are much bet- 
ter things in literature than satire, let it be 
as good-humored as you will. Indeed, his 
friend Wastle tells me he already professes 
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himself heartily sick of it, and 4 4 begun to thirty years there have been no such Town 
write, of late, in a quite opposite key.” jand Gown rows as are described in ‘“ Regi- 

‘¢ Valerius, a Roman Story,” is beautifully }nald Dalton ; ” and the melancholy tutor and 
written ; stately and grave in style as becomes | the Romish ecclesiastic are things of the 
the subject, describing life and manners in | past. Well do we remember them both; the 
the ancient capital of the world as only a; former in his seeluded rooms over the gate- 
scholar brimming over with knowledge could | way of Balliol College,—the eccentric, gen- 
do. Everybody admitted, when it first came | erous, shy, and most learned Oxford Don,— 
out, that the book was perfect in its way, | the latter an admirable specimen of an ex- 
and no one, we presume, will now dispute | tinct race,—the gentleman-priest of a church 
the justice of the verdict. Yet ‘* Valerius,”’ | still virtually in the ehade, as liberal as he 
considered asa literary speculation, did noth- | was honest, as sociable as he was sincere. 
ing for the publisher, and very little to en-| Even of ‘ Reginald Dalton,’’ however, we 
hance the reputation of the author. The ; are constrained to admit that the conception 
truth is, that ‘* Valerius ’’ belongs to that | is superior to the execution. Admirable bits 
class of novels which scholars hardly care to | occur here and there, some even of surpass- 
take up, and which mere readers of fiction | ing heauty; but, taken as a whole, it falls 
cannot appreciate. There is little story in | undeniably short of what the talents and ge- 
it, properly so called, and what there is, nius of the author might have justified us in 
touches but indifferently modern tastes and | expecting. Lockhart’s strength did not lie 
sympathies. The loves of Sextus and Sem- | in the direction of novel-writing. He could 
pronia interest nobody ; even Valerius and | tell a story admirably ; he could not write 
Athanasia take scarcely any hold upon us; and |anovel. In corroboration of this assumption, 
Dromo the slave and the pedagogues Xero- | we may observe that the tales which followed 
phrastes and Parmeno are considerable bores. | ‘* Reginald Dalton ”’ come as near to perfec- 
Still the general effect is grand. The scene} tion as works of the sort can well do. But 
in the dungeon where Tisias is confined, the | then they are composed upon a plan essen- 
combat of the gladiators, and the execution | tially Cifferent from that either of ‘ Vale- 
of the Christian martyr, are masterpieces of | rius ’’ or of ‘* Reginald Dalton.” They are 
word-painting. We feel that there was | tales of passion, told vigorously yet simply, 
great originality in the conception of the | and with little or no effort st dramatic effect. 
whole plot, and the skill displayed in work-|** Adam Blair”’ shows how remorse for one 
ing it out is extraordinary. Yet the results | great sin committed acts upon a generous na- 
undeniably disappoint us. We soon weary | ture; and, losing its bitterness as sacrifices 
of pageants, however gorgeous, which neither | are made for conscience’ sake, leads to repent- 
excite our feelings nor appeal to our memo- | ance and to rest. ‘** Adam Blair,’” says a 
ries. very discerning critic in the Biographical 

As the machinery of ‘* Valerius” had been | Sketch prefixed to the illustrated edition of 
made use of to exhibit the author's acquaint- | the ‘* Spanish Ballads’? (London, 1856), 
ance with Roman manners and customs in | ‘‘ was a strange, bold experiment to carry hu- 
the reign of Trajan, so it appears as if in| man passion, not, as in the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
“Reginald Dalton’? Lockhart’s chief aim | field,’ into the family, but into the very 
had been to describe undergraduate life as | heart of the pious occupant of a Presbyterian 
it was at Oxford during the earlier terms of|manse.’’ The kirk stood aghast. We re- 
his own. academical career. If such were | member that on the Scotch side of the Tweed 
really his intention, he succeeded with just | clerical countenances looked grave. We re- 
as much of exaggeration as was necessary to | member, also, a true story of a very pious Eng- 
throw an air of romance over very common- | lish bishop being caught in his carriage ina 
place incidents,,but with an adherence to truth | flood of tears : he was reading ‘* Adam Blair.’’ 
and a manliness of expression contrasting }‘‘ Mathew Wald” describes the downward 
forcibly with other works to which we need | progress of a character essentially selfish, 
not specially refer. To be sure, Lockhart} which, though not: unrelieved by better im- 
was more favorably circumstanced in some | pulses, becomes continually more and more 
Tespects than ‘* Tom Brown’? himself, the } unrestrained till it sinks into madness. Tiere 
laost successful of his followers. For the last|is prodigious power in both stories,—great 
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vigor of narrative, great beauty of expres- 
sion, great depth of pathos; but they are 
not the productions of a man whom nature 
designed to take his place in the foremost 
rank of the masters of fiction. 

In 1826 a vacancy occurred in the manage- 
ment of the Quartcrly Review, and it was 
proposed to Lockhart that he should fill it. 
Several reasons, more or less weighty, com- 
bined to make the arrangement agreeable to 
him. In the first place, there were no par- 
ticular ties of property —for, though pre- 
sumptive heir to Milton Lockhart, he was 
only the laird’s brother—or of profession— 
for that he had virtually abandoned—to bind 
him to Scotland. In the next place, he had 
become sensible that party warfare, as it 
prevailed in Edinburgh, was conducted on 
both sides with far too rhuch bitterness. It 
was easier, however, circumstanced as he 
was, to feel this than to withdraw—while 
still on the spot—fiom the arena in which he 
bad so long played a prominent part. Hence 
whatever measure of regret might attend the 
prospect of removing himeelf from tried 
friends and from the eociety of Chiefswood 
and of Abbotsford was more than compensat- 
ed by the reflection that here was the very 
opportunity which of all others he could 
have most desired of gently severing a con- 
nection which had become painful to him. 
Still it was not without real distress of mind 
that he found himself the guest of a circle 
of admirers who, on the 4th of December, 
gave him a farewell dinner in the Assembly 
Rooms ; and on rising to return thanks for 
the toast of the evening, even his firmness in 
resisting the display of feeling was sorely 
tested. ‘* You know very well,”’ was one of 
his expressions, ‘ that I am no speaker; for 
if I had been, there would have been no 
occasion for this parting.’’ ; 

On his arrival in London, Lockhart es- 
tablished himsclf in a furnished house in 
Pall Mall, and assumed at once the duties of 
his new office. He subsequently removed to 
Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, where he con- 
tinued to reside till within a year or two of 
his death. How the Quarterly Review fared 
under his management it is for others rather 
than for us totell. But this much we may 
venture to say without fear of contradic- 
tion,—that men of eminence in literature, 
art, or politics, had never, at any period of 
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Lockhart’s direction. 

The management of a publication which is 
pledged to make its appearance at fixed inter- 
vals of time, and which claims to take part 
in forming public taste and directing public 
Opinion on points of the greatest importance 
to the moral and intellectual well-being of 
society, is a charge of the onerous nature of 
which only they who have had some practi- 
cal acquaintance with the work can forma 
conception. The editor has not only to mas- 
ter the spirit and temper of the age, keeping 
himself au courant for that purpose with the 
literature, the science, and the politics of the 
whole civilized world, but he must sit in 
judgment on the labors of others; often far 
less painfully upon books which it is his 
legitimate province to criticise than upon 
articles sent to him for insertion. Every one 
who has had an opportunity of knowing how 
Lockhart treated the essays which it was his 
function to introduce to the public, will 
remember the exquisite skill with which he 
could by a few touches add grace and point 
to the best-written papers,—how he could 
throw off superfluous matter, develop a half- 
expressed thought, disentangle a complicated 
sentence, and give life and spirit to the solid 
sense of a heavy article, as the sculptor ani- 
mates the shapeless stone. As Lockhart 
himself says of Jeffrey : *— 


‘‘ He was excellent in beautifying the pro- 
ductions of his ‘ journeymen,’—an art, Scott 
said, of the last importance to an editor. 
The biographer intimates that he effected 
this end by slight omissions and delicate 
touches; while the artist states, on the con- 
trary, ‘ that he was more given to dash out 
and substitute by wholesale than to inter- 
weave graces or lace seams.’ We have little 
doubt that Cockburn judges by his own expe- 
rience,—none that Jeffrey employed both 
methods according te his mood and the neces- 
sity of the occasion. In any case of need, 
being fertile in metaphors, and rapid in dis- 
covering pertinent applications for his varied 
stores, he could dot at will a dark expanse of 
heather with gay tufts of flowers.’’ 


But here again a rock liesahead. Writers 
are apt to be sensitively tenacious of their 
own opinions and of their own manner of 
expressing them; and to touch one or the 
other, be it ever so gently, is apt to stir up 
wrath. Southey endured the curtailments 
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* Quarterly Review, vol. xci. p. 127. 
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of Lockhart’s predecessor, Gifford, but was 
not content to endure them; for he made 
them the subject of many tart and some 
fiery reflections in his correspondence with his 
intimates, which came afterwards to be pub- 
lished. The concluding part of Lockhart’s 
observations on this subject is worthy of 
consideration : *— 

“ Giffurd’s curtailments of Southey’s arti- 
cles were, we have no doubt, judicious. It 
may be possible that he now and then altered 
for the worse phrases which Southey had 
deliberately pondered and trimmed ; he was 
obliged to decide, perhaps, in a moment. 
The correspondence, however, points out but 
one case in which this was clearly so; and 
we firmly believe that on the whole, even as 
to mere words, Southey, like the rest, owed 
a great deal to that sharp superintendent, 
who after all bore the responsibility. The 
amusing point as to the laureate is, that he 
seems to have pretty nearly made up his mind 
to xccept the belm whenever Gifford should 
resign it ; and in anticipation of being invit- 
ed to do so, which he never was, communi- 
cates to the same schoolmaster, who had so 
long sympathized with his sufferings under 
the editorial pruning and paring, his own 
views and plans for a system of administra- 
tion identical with the old gentleman’s. He 
groans over the expenditure of time which 
he must anticipate, ‘ in correcting communi- 
cations when there was anything erroneous, 
imprudent, or inconsistent with those coherent 
opinions which the Journal should have main- 
tained under my care,’ etc., ete. (vol. v. 127).” 

Of course, it is not to be supposed that the 
editor and the contributor can always concur 
as to the value of the alterations. The latter 
will be prone to complain that his ‘ brain- 
children ”’ (to use the expression of old Sir 
Thomas Urquhart) have been changed at 
nurse. Nevertheless, where each of the par- 
ties at issue makes a proper allowance for 
the situation of the other, there may be mo- 
mentary indignation, perhaps a brief es- 
trangement on the one hand and a passing 
regret on the other ; but there can be no per- 
sonal or enduring difference. The following 
account of a little affair of this sort, in which 
Earl Stanhope (then Lord Mahon) and Lock- 
hart were the actors, with which the noble 
earl has kindly supplied us, appears to us s0 
characteristic that we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to insert it at length. 

Speaking of the commencement of their 
acquaintance in 1829, Earl Stanhope says,— 


* Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxxviii, p. 233: Art. 
on “ Life and Letters of Southey.” 
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‘It was not long ere my friendship with 
Mr. Lockhart engaged me, nothing loath, as a 
writer in the Quarterly Review. I contrib. 
uted an article on the French Revolution, in 
reply to a new theory which Mr. Macaula 
had just before, in another review, propound- 
ed. But when my article was finished, my 
friend in Sussex Place, without apprisin 
me, placed it in Mr. Croker’s hands and le 
him at liberty to add some further observa- 
tions. Mr. Croker, as is well known, did 
not allow to lie dormant his great power of 
caustic wit. No man knew better how to 
enliven a dry and difficult subject by the pun- 
gency of personal allusion; and no man was 
more fully aweve of his own abilities in that 
respect. I remember, for example, a series 
of private notes from him to Sir Robert Peel, 
in the autumn of 1841, when Mr. Croker 
was assiduously employed in the composition 
of a stinging article against the Whigs,—in 
which he declares himself so hard at work, 
that he must for the present decline all din- 
ner engagements, and he adds as a P. §., 
‘Tam as busy as a wasp.’ 

‘* Mr. Croker, then, being in full posses- 
sion of my unfortunate proofs, proceeded to 
embody with them some comments by himself 
on a former publication by Lord John Rus- 
sell. With the whole so amended, if amend- 
ed I must call it, the Quarterly came out in 
1833. But when on its appearance | saw 
how my handiwork had been dealt with, I 
was much annoyed and displeased. The 
disparaging remarks on Lord John Russell 
seemed to me open to objection in their tone . 
and temper, and did not accord with my feel- 
ing of respect for that eminent man. I did 
not wish to be considered as their author, in 
case the entire article were ascribed to me. 
Accordingly, I published, as a separate essay, 
the article as it stood at first, declaring at 
the same time to Mr. Murray that 1 would 
never—no, never—write again for his re- 
view. It is worthy of note, [ think, as show- 
ing how high the character of Mr. Lockhart 
stood among his friends, that although I 
chafed, possibly more than I ought, at the 
treatment of my bantling in the Quarterly, I 
did not, even at the moment, impute any 
want of kindness or consideration for me to 
the editor. It was only, as I was convinced, 
that he had seen the matter in a different, 
perhaps, as the public might think, ina juster, 
view. It was only that he could not find it 
in his heart to refuse the good things—for 
good things they were undoubtedly—that 
Mr. Croker tendered : it was only that, in a 
survey of his writers, he preferred the vet- 
eran * to the debutant. Our personal friend- 

* Mr. Croker had written a series of articles on 
the French Revolution, and knew more of its history 
than any man living. 
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ship was not at all affected. We continued 
to meet and to confer, as often and with the 
same cordial feeling as before.” 


One point more we must mention regarding 
Lockhart’s management of the review. It 
is impossible to say too much of his punctu- 
ality in all things concerning contributors. 
The post was not more sure to bring the 
immediate letter of acknowledgment and 
courteous encouragement and commendation 
than Lockhart was to write it. He was a 
rare instance of a man utterly unconven- 

tional, yet scrupulously attentive, in all such 
matters. He was an admirable man of busi- 
ness, and he was 80 simply because he knew, 
what men of genius are apt to forget, that 

- this is one of the most sure and effective forms 
of showing kindness. 

Throughout not fewer than twenty-eight 
years, Lockhart devoted a large share of his 
attention and his great abilities to the man- 
.agement of the Quarterly Review. His, 
however, was a mind which no amount of 
tabor seemed capable of oppressing. He had 
time for many papers in Blackwood's Maga- 
zine, written to help Wilson. He found leis- 


are to compile by far the most charming 


biography of Burns which has yet been writ- 
ten; and to assume the superintendence of 
an enterprise, on which the late Mr. Murray 
had determined toembark. We allude to the. 
publication of the Family Library,—one of 
the earliest of those schemes which, by ren- 
dering books cheaper than they had previ- 
ously been, aimed at spreading over a larger 
surface the humanizing influence of letters ; 
while at the same time they made up by in- 
crease of circulation what might be lost to 
the publisher of the profits upon each par- 
ticular copy.* The success which attended 
this praiseworthy effort was for a while re- 
markable. The series opened, in 1829, with 
the Life of Napoleon, from Lockhart’s pen, 
and was carried on with works upon various 
subjects by many of the ablest and most pop- 
ular writers of the day. But it is in the 

*The origin of this system of publishing is a 
matter of some interest. We may mention that, 
according to our information, the late Mr. Mur- 
ray, as far back as 1825, had printed but not 
published a cheap series of modern voyages; 
one volume of which—given to Captain Basil 
Hall, and by him shown to Mr. Constable—sug- 
gested to the latter the idea of his Miscellany, 
which appeared in 1827, headed by Captain Hall’s 
own Voyages, a short time before Mr. Murray’s 
Series was actually published. 
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nature of things that no serial work can last 
very long, and the Family Library came to 
an end, though not_before it had stocked the 
shelves of many persons of moderate means 
with some of the most valuable and interest- 
ing treatises which have appeared in the 
nineteenth century. 

The latest and greatest of all Lockhart’s 
separate works was the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott. It gave full occupation to his spare 
time for several years. 1 was published in 
successive volumes, the last of which made 
its appearance in 1838. Reasons which must 
be obvious to all have heretofore restrained 
us from entering upon a critical examination 
of that performance ; nor do we propose to 
do so upon this occasion. It is, we presume, 
no secret that, from this,the most labored 
and successful of all his literary efforts, Lock- 
hart personally derived no pecuniary advan- 
tage, though his children had a prospect— 
the second Sir Walter Scott being married 
and childless—of succeeding to the Abbots- 
ford estate if cleared of debt. He handed 
over the profits of the undertaking to Sir 
Walter’s creditors. Such was the man, 
Never rich,—almost always treading upon 
the border-line of pecuniary independence, 
—he valued self-respect far before material 
comforts, and was sensitively alive to the 
honor of all connected with him. His devo- 
tion to Sir Walter was that of a true-hearted 
son toa father. Though little satisfied with 
the manner in which Scott had managed his 
own affairs, Lockhart could not bear that on 
the memory of so good and great a man the 
shadow of a stain should rest, and gave, in 
consequence, years of labor, with the profits 
thence arising, in payment of debts for 
which he was not responsible. 

We have alluded elsewhere to Lockhart’s 
genial disposition, and to his manners, quiet, 
unobtrusive, and self-reliant. Those who met 
him but rarely, and knew him little, were 
not unapt to consider him cold. Some even 
felt themselves repelled from him altogether 
by terror of a sarcasm, for tokens of which 
they were constantly on the look-out ; and 
as his manly figure was eminently stiff, those 
who were afraid of him saw little more than 
an unbending back. But this was a great 
mistake. In mixed companies, especially if 
composed mainly of persons for whom be 
had little regard, Lockhart was apt enough 
to maintain a somewhat stately reserve. 
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Wherever he felt that he was among men and 
women between whom and himself no such 
barrier was interposed, he became the most 
agreeable of companions. It is worthy of 
remark, likewise, that he asserted a power 
over society which is not generally conceded 
to men having only their personal merits to 
rely upon. Unlike many other persons of 
both sexes eminent in literature and the arts, 
he was never, in any sense of the term, the lion 
of a season, or of two seasons, or of more. 
He kept his place to the last. His senti- 
ments on this subject may be gleaned from 
his remarks on the morbid feelings which 
made Campbell the poet shrink from general 
society :— 

‘¢ There was no reason why he should not 
have set his rest on old equal friendships,— 
no man buta fool ever does not; there was no 
reason why he should not have been kind and 
attentive to persons vastly his inferiors who 
had any sort of claim upon him,—no man 
with a heart like his could have been other- 
wise. But he might have done and been all 
this, and yet enjoyed in moderation—and, as 
aetudent and artist, profited largely by en- 
joying—the calm contemplation of that grand 
spectacle denominated the upper world. It 
is infinitely the best of theatres, the acting 
incomparably the first, the actresses the pret- 
tiest.”” * 

No charge could, however, be more ungen- 
erous or unjust than that Lockhart forgot, 
amid the blandishments of fashionable life, 
the claims of old friendships, or even of ties 
less sacred. A welcome guest at the tables 
and in the country houses of the great, he 
was never so completely himself as when, 
surrounded, at his own or at some other 
board, by the companions of his earlier years, 
he could throw aside the very semblance of 
restraint, and live for the enjoyment of the 
hour. We do not attempt to enumerate the 
more familiar friends of one so gencrally 
known, still less to classify them according 
to their several degrees of intimacy. Some 
have already been mentioned, and there oc- 
cur tu: us the names—as of intimate associ- 
utes—of Broderip, Sir R. Murchison, Sir 
Join MacNeill, Baron Alderson, and Wil- 
liam Stewart Rose. But without underrat- 
ing his regard for wany kind and distinguish- 
ed friends who shared his esteem, our own 
memory leads us back in particular to even- 
ings spent in Curzon Street, in Halfmoon 

* Quarterly Review, vol. 1xxxv. p. 64. 
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Street, in Upper Berkeley Street, and in Chel- 
sea Hospital, with Lockhart, Peter Robertson, 
Adam Ferguson, Dr. Hume, and others, over 
whom the grave has closed. What outpour- 
ings of wit! What bursts of merriment! 
What exuberance of fun! Or, almost bet- 
ter still, when in Sussex Place were gathered 
together Robert Hay, Theodore Hook, Robert 
Ferguson, John Murray the elder, William 
Best, John Stuart, Jonathan Christie, and 
Henry Ellis. Nor was he less charming 
among women, provided they were capable 
of appreciating an intellect of the order to 
which his belonged. Such a one was Lady 
Salisbury, the first wife of the present mar- 
quis, oneof the most gifted as well as most 
excellent of her sex, whose, manifold accom- 
plishments of mind and most attractive con- 
versation could be regarded only as the ex- 
ternal gilding of a character not less truthful 
than it was generous. Such, too, were the 
accomplished and able Duchess Countess of 
Sutherland ; Lady Louisa Stuart, that mine 
of curious recollections; Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, the accomplished daughter of an 
accomplished father; Lady Davy; Miss 
Rogers, the poet’s sister; Miss Edgeworth 
and Lady Dacre ; and in closer intimacy still, 
the Misses Alexander, Lockhart’s near neigh- 
bors in Regent’s Park, and friends of long 
years’ standing. Of others who still live to 
adorn society, it might perhaps be invidious 
to speak ; but to the list of those departed 
from among us may be added the names of 
Miss Yates, gentle, intelligent, and stone- 
blind,—the daughter of the first partner of 
the first Sir Robert Peel,—to whose hospit- 
able mansion (Fairlawn, near Hadlow, in 
Kent) when sad and weary he often retired 
for refreshment; and of Mrs. Hughes, the 
kind, warm-hearted, and highly-gifted grand- 
mother of one not unworthy to bear her 
name, though better known to the world as 
‘“*Tom Brown.’’ With Mrs. Hughes, in- 
deed, his intimacy was very close, and his 
correspondence frequent, familiar, and unre- 
strained. The good old lady was in the habit 
of keeping his breakfast-table supplied with 
pig’s face and other delicacies, the receipt of 
which was on every separate occasion ac- 
knowledged in a letter as full of wit as of 
thanks. Indeed, we may mention in passing 
that of all the letter-writers with whom it 
has been our fortune in life to become ac- 
quainted, Lockhart was beyond comparison 
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the most delightful. He never, like the wits 
of a former age, or their imitators in the 
present, wrote for effect. The characters in- 
scribed upon his paper, in a graceful but sin- 
gularly rapid hand, expressed, without pre- 
meditation or the slightest effort at arrange- 
ment, every thought as it occurred to him at 
the moment. You felt, while your eye ran 
over the pages, that you were conversing withe 
the man himself; you could see the smile 
which lighted up his countenance as partic- 

ular sentences rounded themselves off. You 

could hear the half-uttered chuckle, which 

chorused the summing up of each gibe, or 
joke, or ludicrous couplet, as it escaped him. 

Take the following, in which, while thank- 
ing Mrs. Hughes for her ordinary gift, he 
refers to the conclusion of his own great 
work, the Life of Sir Walter :— 


** My pear Mrs. Hucnes,—You must be 
thinking me the greatest brute, but I really 
have meant every day to write to you, and 
no wonder, since yodr idea is regularly called 
up whenever I enter the breakfast-room by 
that amiable emblem of your kindness. By 
the by, I hope Charles Scott was a better boy, 
and in due time acknowledged the receipt of 
his New Year’s gift. 

‘*] have now done with the ‘ Life,’ and 
hope Volume 7 may not on the whole disap- 
point you. But you can’t expect such a 
thing as the Diary of 1826 over again; fur 
no such things as ruin and death again oc- 
curred to call out the spirit of the deep 
places. You will see him, however, contem- 

’ plating his own death as calmly as Hero ever 
did, and you will see other circumstances of 
interest, among the rest, goodness surviving 
greatness. 

‘**Confound your old dowagers of Wales! 
How and why should I believe them more 
than the gossip—whoever it was—that told 
us the story in 1825? Was the story more 
likely to be invented or to be denied? And 
after all, may not their candid remembrance, 
if sifted, come to a confession that I only put 
the breeches on the wrong damsel? Lady E. 
B., an. e@tat. 42, would have made a nice 
Newmarket-looking groom I dare say. Miss 
P. would have done better for a coachman— 
a respectable married man—no objection to 
make himself generally useful. Again I say, 
d—— these tabbies. Their squeamishness is 
hypocrisy and cant. Was I-not to give one 
sketch of blue-stockingism in the life of a man 
who suffered so much under it? and could I 
have found the weed in such efflorescence else- 
where ?”’ 


Pleased as he was with society, and courted 
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by it in no ordinary degree, Lockhart’s true 
happiness lay within the domestic circle. 
Mrs. Lockhart was the beau idcal of a poet's 
daughter and a poet’s wife. Proud of her 
father, more proud perhaps of her ‘husband, 
she was frank, open, playful, and affection- 
ate, possessing the tact and talent which at 
once made sunshine in the house, and at- 
tracted toward herself no small share of the 
favor with which Lockhart was regarded. In 
her and in his children he may be said to 
have been wrapped up, yet therein lay the root 
of all his sorrows. His first heavy affliction 
came upon him by the death of his eldest son 
in 1831. The boy, as has been mentioned, 
was sickly from his birth, and became, per- 
haps, partly on that account, the dearest ofall 
his children to Lockhart; so that when the 
event befell at last, to which others looked 
forward with something like satisfaction, 
Lockhart staggered under it. Now, how- 
ever, as in carly life, he put a violent re- 
straint upon himself, and made no other dis- 
play of feeling than is indicated in such an 
announcement as this: ** God has at length 
granted a gentle ending to all poor Johnny's 
sufferings. Your kindness to him we shall 
never forget.’’ Yet how much of anguish 
do not these brief sentences express! A more 
enduring, if not a more poignant, grief may 
be found set forth a few years later in the let- 
ters which made his friends at a distance 
aware that the wife of his youth had been 
taken from him. The following is a very 
characteristic letter from a man who never 
made a show of his own suffering :— 
* ** Mitton Lockuart, LANARK, 
July 14, 1837. 

‘*My pear Mrs Hucues,—Many thanks 
for all your kindness. [ retreated as soon as 
I could to this sequestered place, where I 
have nobody to see but my brother and my 
children, and am trying to do as well as | 
can. As yet, it seems to me as if life were 
all over; yet I know it is my duty to strug- 
gle, and I do 80, to recover the capacity of 
resuming the tasks of this world, and I hope 
to be in London and occupied again in the 
usual way before the winter sets in. Walter 
and Charlotte are both as well as possible, 
and already as TepPy with their ponies and 
fishing-rods as children ever were. 1 am their 
tutor, and find this a soothing employment 
for a couple of hours or so every morning.” 


To common acquaintances he seemed, after 
the death of his wife, to be pretty much 
what he had ever been. His intimate and 
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familiar friends alone knew how deep the 
arrow had penetrated He was greatly sus- 
tained, however, in this strife with unavail- 
ing regrets, by the intense love with which 
he regarded his now motherless children. 
Charlotte and Walter became henceforth 
everything to him. An admirable governess 
was provided for the former,—a kind, sensi- 
ble, and well-instructed elderly lady., The 
latter was sent to King’s College School, in 
order that his father might have the happi- 
ness of seeing him daily, might read with 
him in the evenings, and prepare him for the 
work of each successive day. A letter to 
Lady Gifford (widow of Lord Gifford, Master 
of the Rolls), one of those gifted women who 
understood Lockhart and were not unworthy 
of his friendship, describes more correctly 
than we could do how he ordered his daily 
tasks under the circumstances. ‘Time had, 
in 1841, softened down his griefs; he was 
living again, as he always lived, for duty. 


“Sept. 1, 1841, 

‘«My prar Lapy Girrorp,—l1 spent four 
or five weeks with Walter at Rokeby, and 
then, on returning to town, had such poor 
accounts of Charlotte that 1 went to Bou- 
logne, where, however, I found her quite re- 
cofered ; and I believe there had been noth- 
ing worse than a fit of nervousness, anxiety, 
and general low spirits, which they say is 
not uncommon to girls at her time of life. 
At all events, she was homesick, and so she 
is now here with me, and looking at least as 
well and as strong as | ever saw her. Wal- 
ter has resumed his place at school, and we 
are going on in the usual style, or rather 
what ought to be; for certainly the quiet 
and complete cessation from all company are 
rather a contrast to the doings of the late 
season, as far as [ was myself concerned. For 
a little I must attend to the Quarterly Re- 
view, but by and by I shall make a run to see 
you, and bring one or both of them with me. 
Charlotte will probably be the better for a 
few more escapades before the approach of 
winter. My brother remained with us till 
yesterday, and then set off for Lanarkshire, 
where I suppose he may safely rusticate for 
& month at least. It is not supposed that 
parliament will meet again for business till 
about the end of the month, and then | hear 
theve will be a sitting of a fortnight merely 
to pass a vote of credit, and renew pro tempore 
the poor-bill, which expires at Christmas. 
The Post will tell you ail I could, and more, 
about ministerial arrangements. It does 
not much signify how minor places are dis- 
tributed except to the people themselves, and 
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there is no doubt as to the holding of the 
great ones. Iam, however, desirous that my 
old friends Robert Hay and Henry Ellis may 
be contented. They are both here on the 
alert, and I fancy both likely to get hand- 
some appointments either as diplomatists or 
colonial governors, Here, too, is another 
good friend, Sir Howard Douglas, who has 
given such high satisfaction in the [unian 
islands that I rather expect to see him ga- 
zetted for Canada, vice Poulet Thomson, alias 
Sydenham. As I told you of old, I have not 
the least notion of their thinking of me in 
any shape or way: and now that ambition, 
and, I hope, vanity are pretty well extin- 
guished in me, I consider all these things 
with a placidity which I could got always 
command in former days,—in short, with the 
sincere feeling that I have very slender claims, 
if any at all, upon any of the distributing 
powers, and with every disposition to com- 
passionate the difficulty they must be hourly 
subjected to by the clamorousness of younger 
and more submissive party men in various 
walks. 

**Poor Theodore will trouble them no 
more. Whata bright light burned out by 
madness before its time! 1 dined in bis com- 
pany the day before I left town for Yorkshire, 
and his appearance was so terribly changed 
that I did not hope he could outlive many 
weeks. 

‘* With all his faults, Hook was a very 
warm-hearted fellow, and few men had more 
friends. I fancy he had no enemy in the 
| world except himself and his bottle.” 


Lockhart had long and efficiently codp- 
erated with the Conservative party, and in 
very trying times; but the only public ap- 
pointment he ever held was that of Auditor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, which was con- 
ferred upon him in 1843 by his personal 
friend, Lord Granville Somerset, Chancellor 
of the Duchy,—an office of, we believe, four 
hundred pounds a year. He never com- 
plained of any neglect, as far as we know, 
nor brought any pretensions of his own 
either directly or indirectly before the heads 
of the party. 

Of Lockhart’s exceeding fondness for chil- 
dren, generally, mention has more than once 
been made ; and his letters show how entirely 
his heart was filled with the love of his own 
son and daughter. She was the brightest, 
merriest, and most affectionate of creatures; 
and her marriage, in 1847, to Mr. James Hope, 
now Mr. Hope Scott, met with his entire ap- 
proval. He was satisfied that in giving her 
to Mr. Hope he intrusted hig chief earthly 











treasure toa tender guardian, and strove in 
that reflection to overshadow the thought 
that he must himself henceforth be to her an 
. object of secondary interest only. She never 
caused him, voluntarily, one moment’s pain. 
Nevertheless, it must not be: concealed that 
the secession of Mr. and Mrs. Hope Scott to 
the Roman Catholic faith greatly distressed 
Lockhart, although he did full justice to the 
upright and conscientious motives by which 
they were actnated. 

The conduct of his son was fora series of 
years a source of disappointment to him, and 
an estrangement took place, for which the fa- 
ther was in no degree blamable ; but he was 
reconciled to his son shortly before the death 
of the latter, an event which left Lockhart al- 
most solitary, and embittered the rest of his 
days. 

By this time the state of his health had be- 
gun to excite the anxious fears of his friends. 

.He withdrew almost entirely from society ,— 
from the society of all, at least, except a very 
few persons; and, either because he had 
ceased to relish other food, or from a mista- 
ken idea that abstinence was good for him, 
he hardly tasted anything for a while except 
tea and bread-and-butter. Dr. Ferguson, one 
of the oldest and most devoted of his friends, 
described him as reduced by this process to 
the condition of a parish pauper, and imme- 
diately ordered a more generous diet. The 
prescription appeared for a while to be effi- 
cacious, and Lockhart revived, as the taper 
revives, or seems to revive, when it is burn- 
ing into the socket. Once more his hospital- 
ities were dispensed to three or four friends 
ata time, and once more, from beneath the 
superincumbent weight of mental and bodily 
suffering, flashes of the old humor would 
break out. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that his more sustained conversation, espe- 
cially when ¢éte-d-téte with one to whom he 
freely opened his mind had assumed by this 
time a tone of settled earnestness. A cler- 
gyman with whom he had lived in constant 
intimacy from his Oxford days was in the fre- 
quent habit between 1851 and 1853, of call- 
ing upon Lockhart in Sussex Place, and tak- 
ing short walks with him, especially in the 
afternoon of Sunday, in Regent's Park or 

through the Zodlogical Gardens. W ith what- 
ever topic their colloquy might begin, it in- 
variably fell off, so to speak, of its own accord, 
into discussions upon the character and 
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teaching of the Saviour; upon the influence 
exercised by both over the opinions and habits 
of mankind ; upon the light thrown by them 
on man’s future state and present destiny ; 
and the points both of similitude and its 
opposite between the philosophy of Greece 
in its best days and the religion of Christ. 
Lockhart was never so charming as in these 
discussions. It was evident that the subject 
filled his whole mind ; for the views which he 
enunciated were large and broad and most 
reverential,—free at once from the bigoted 
dogmatism which passes current in certain 
circles for religion—«27’ ‘£oxnv, and from the 
loose, unmeaning jargon which is too often 
accepted as rational Christianity, though | 
between it and the dictates of reason, proper- 
ly so called, there is very little in common. 

Lockhart appears to have been perfectly 
aware, in the interval of which we are now 
spéaking, that his days were numbered. 
His hair, which continued black and glossy 
long after the term usually fixed by Nature 
for change, had become suddenly gray ; his 
sight failed him; and his figure, always 
slight, became attenuated. Yet he never, in 
speech or manner, exhibited the slightest im- 
patience or apprehension under the cireyn- 
stances. He moved likewise from place to 
place in search of that health which he cer- 
tainly did not expect to overtake, and wher- 
ever he went seemed to be more taken up about 
the affairs of other people than his own. 
Two letters addressed by him at this time to 
Lady Eastlake, formerly Miss Righy, show 
how unchangeable was his interest in the 
fortunes of his friends, however widely they 
might be separated from him by time and 
space :— 

Sussex Prace, Feb. 28, 1850. 

‘One object I had in calling yesterday 
was to request of your kindness, if you re- 
ceive any accounts from Edinburgh about 
poor Miss Allan, that you would impart to 
me as much as might seem proper. I fear 
her health has been such for some time as to 
render her situation under a great domestic 
affliction more peculiarly trying. I fear, also, 
that Sir William may not have been able to 
leave her so provided with worldly means a8 
he would have wished to do. If you ean re- 
‘solve me on one or both of these points, I 
shall be very grateful.’’ 

Sir William Allan was one of the Edin- 
burgh friends of whom Lockhart never lost 





sight. Professor Wilson was another _— 
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“§. P., November 8, 1851. 

‘“Tamafraid your dream was not far out. 
I have been very unwell indeed, and am un- 
der a regimen which keeps me terribly de- 
pressed ; but I hope it is to restore me some- 
what by and by. 

‘¢ When in Edinburgh two or three weeks 
ago, I saw Wilson. once, and we being both 
invalids, the meeting was anything but a 
cheering one. In fact, I was greatly dis- 
tressed with his appearance, but more with 
what Dr. Burt and Sir J. MacNeill said to 
me about him. I think they concur in con- 


jecturing, from the increasing severity of his 


attacks and irritability of his temper, no very 
extended limit for life. The second time 
that I called, his servant said he was up, but 
would not see any one that day, not proba- 
bly even Mr. Ayton. ‘here could hardly 
be an older or dearer friend likely to call 
than goyself beyond his family, and his ser- 
vant and I are old acquaintances. Dr. Burt, 
whom I was consulting professionally, sees 
him daily, and finds him a most unmanage- 
able patient. Ile warned me that morning 
that I need not go to the house ; but I would 
try. 

Ty left Charlotte very well indeed. Let 
me hope it is not health that sends you to 
Brighton, but only a pardonable enthusiasm 
for Mr. Rogers.”” 


The labor of conducting the Quarterly 
Revicw became at last too much for Lockhart. 


‘ Mr. Murray was urgent that he should con- 


tinue in nominal management of the work, 
and generously proposed to defray the ex- 
pense of a provisional arrangement till it 
could be seen whether vigor of body and 


mind were likely to return ; but to this pro- | 91 


posal Lockhart would not accede. Ile felt 
that for him there was no prospect of return- 
ing health ; and if to his mind the idea did 
not occur, it certainly did to the minds of 
others, that he ought to have been raised 
long ago above the necessity of either dying 
in harness, or owing escape from incessant 
toil to the generosity of private friends. 
He resigned the management of the Revicw 
in the spring of 1853, and began immedi- 
ately to look out for a small house, into 
which, with an income much reduced, he 
might eventually retire. Yet the old manly 
spirit never waned. We subjoin a letter to 
Karl Stanhope, then Lord Mahon, whieh 
fully justifies this statement :— 


“S$. P., July 19, 1858. 
‘Thanks for your most kind invitation. 
I came up last night from Brighton, where I 


had been reposing myself for some ten or 
twelve days with my daughter and hers; 
and I think I have really profited somewhat 
by the sea-air, certainly by the repose. You 
are not aware how completely my physique 
has, or rather had, given way. But, under 
advice of Dr. Ferguson and Sir B. Brodie, 
I some time ago withdrew, for the present at 
least, from my post on the Quarterly Review, 
and I rather think the retirement will be 
final. At present I am, though not so ill as 
1 was, altoge€her unfit for a visit, even to 
yours and Lord Stanhope’s most benevolent 
circle; but perhaps, ere you and Lady M. 
start fur the Continent, I may be so far 
amended as to hazard an offer in that tempt- 
ing direction. 

** My plans are like my health, uncertain ; 
but I mean, if I can, to be at Rome for the 
winter with Robert Hay, who has room for 
me in his establishment there. I am not 
sure whether he is now with Lord Stratford 
at Stamboul, or still, as he was when I last 
heard indirectly from him, on board our fleet 
in the ‘ Greek waters ;’ but I take it he will 
come to England ere long and fulfil his old 
plan of returning to his Pincian Mount in 
October, vid Vienna, ‘Trieste, and Ancona ; 
in which case I hope to be his fellow-travel- 
ler, as well as afterward his lodger. 

‘*T heard this at Brighton from my old 
friend Charles Townsend, ‘ the peerless par- 
son’ of W. S. Rose’s innumerable jeur 
@esprit, d’autrefois. It may not be new to 
you, but it was tome. Mr. Moxon having 
collected Wordsworth’s sonnetsintoa volume, 
old Rogers counted the contents, and wrote 
on the fly-leaf as here below. And if this 
was, as the parson said, recent, I think the 
scrap very fair for a bard and banker, efate 


«¢¢ Five hundred sonnets ! what a many ! 
£2, if each be worth a penny. 
eseS, Ro” 

There was no need for Lockhart to change 
his place of residence in London. As the 
| suinmer wore away, his health went with it, 
jand the project of spending the winter at 
, Rome was pressed upon him as the best and 
' perhaps the only chance of staying the prog- 
‘ress of this manifest decay. His friend Lady 
| Bell has deseribed the preparations for that 
‘journey in terms dt once so simple and so 
| touching that our readers, we suspect, will 
| greatly prefer her account of the matter, brief 


las itis, to any which we could give : — 





‘* In the year 1853 his health sank 80 rap- 
‘idly that his friends persuaded him to try 
' the effect of a winter in Italy. He came to 
‘Scotland to bid adicu, and I met him at Ab- 








botsford on thd 23d of September, his first 
return there since the death of his son Wal- 
ter. In the morning, Mr. Hope Scott asked 
me to go with Charlotte to meet her father 
at Melrose station. It was an anxious expec- 
tation, and she had to control her agitation 
when he arrived looking so very ill. His 
brother Robert and cousin Kate, both devoted 
to him, came with him. 

“They who remember Lockhart, and have 
read of the bright days of Abbotsford, Chiefs- 
wood, or Huntley Burn, may imagine him 
returning after so many changes, and 60 fee- 
ble that he needed help at ever step. 

‘He met his daughter and got into the 
carriage with a grave and wearied look. As 
we drove alung, he said nothing, but was 
stretching bis lung, thin form to look on his 
old homes that we passed, I thought he 
had not long to live: it was a sad drive, 

*‘ In the evening he was better, and when 
warm and snug in his arm-chair, the old dry 
humor and amusing anecdotes came forth. 
He spoke i affectionately of old friends, 
especially of Juhn Richardeon, Charles Bell, 
and Robert Ferguson. 

‘** Next day he was cheerful, and seemed to 
wish that I should leave him with happier 
impressions than when we met. He talked 
of [taly, and showed us slippers and cuffs 
and comfortets which had been sent to him. 
Of course no allusion was made to the 
thoughts which were then filling our hearts.”’ 

To Italy accordingly he went. When 
there, he took, notwithstanding his wretched 
health and depressed spirits, a keen interest 
in Etruscan antiquities, and it is a remarka- 
ble fact that for two hours every day he read 
Dante with Signor Lucentini. He was pre- 
viously a good Ltalian scholar and well read 
in Italian literature, but it was to be able to 
master tlic difliculties of Dante that he called 
in the help of one whose ability to aid him 
was known to surpass that of all the com- 
mentators. Lucentini always kindled into 
enthusiasm when he spoke of him, saying 
often, ‘* I never had such a pupil,—one who 
put me so much to my mettle.” Every as- 
sertion in explanation of a difficulty occur- 
ring in the text was discussed, and never 
was it accepted until the fullest proof had 
been demanded and obtained. In this way 
there were daily and often fiery discussions, 
which would detain Lucentini as many more 
hours. If in the course of them the invalid 
had been irritated to use strong language, 
this was unifurmly followed next day by the 
amende, ‘* Do forgive me, Lucentini, I was so 
poorly and was suffering so much yesterday.” 
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We approach now the last scene of all, 
over which it is best not to linger. Lockhart 
returned from Italy in the summer of 1854, 
apparently better, but in reality bringing 
with him the seeds of early dissolution. He 
again visited Abbotsford, and proceeded 
thence to Milton-Lockhart, the seat of his 
brother William. Therea paralytic affection 
came on, from which he never recovered. He 
was removed to Abbotsford, that he might be 
under the tender care of his daughter and her 
husband ; and there, after lingering several 
weeks, sometimes scarcely conscious of what 
was passing around him, sometimes appar- 
ently as much alive as ever to the convention- 
alities of life, he quietly expired in the month 
of December, 1854, without, we have reason 
to believe, much suffering, and with a set- 
tled faith in God’s mercy through Christ and 
in perfect charity with all men. He died in 
a small room next adjoining that in which 
Sir Walter Scott had breathed his last,—a 
scene feelingly described by Lockhart him- 
self.* Little bequests to his friends of vari- 
ous tokens of regard evinced the kindliness of 
his heart, and were highly prized by all who 
received them. 

We shall not trust ourselves elaborately to 
paint the moral and intellectua! character of 


one over whom tbe heart yearns with the . 


deepest and most affectionate regret. How, 
indeed, can we make a character seem attrac- 
tive which sacrificed nothing either to vanity 


.or to impulse, and whose feeling lay so far 


from the surface? The world neither knew 
Lockhart’s real worth, nor appreciated him 
to the full measure of what it did know. 
His failings, if so we must call them, lay en- 
tirely within view; his noble and generous 
qualities were visible only to such as took the 
trouble to pierce the crust of reserve with 
which on common occasions he was apt to 
surround himself. There never lived a man 
more high-minded and truthful ;—more will- 
ing to make sacrifices for the benefit of oth- 
ers,—more faithful to old ties of friendship 
and affection, more ready to help even stran- 
gers in their hour of need. Those who knew 


* “Tt was a beautiful day, so warm that every 
window was wide open, and so perfectly still that 
the sound of all others most delicious to his ears, the 
gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was dis- 
tinctly audible as we knelt around the bed, and his 
eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.” — Life of 
Scott, ch. 83. 
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him best loved him best,—a sure proof that 
he was deserving of their love. 

He was, as we have already mentioned, 
generous beyond his means, especially to 
poor authors, and ever sympathized with real 
distress. And yet his life had great disap- 
pointments, such as might have made a coarser 
nature soured and selfish. Need we recapitu- 
late the wreck of the brilliant hopes which 
his connection with Sir Walter Scott might 
suggest,—the setting of that sun in clouds 
and sorrow, the loss of a partner who would 
have brightened any destiny, the death of 
his children, the failure of health, the neg- 
lect and indifference of political allies? Yet 
the manly spirit never sunk; the sense of 
earthly duty remained unimpaired ; there 
was but a more anxious and continued regard 
to the life that was to come. 

His intellect exercised for many years an 
acknowledged, and, we think, a most salu- 
tary, influence over the literary tastes of a 
great nation. This was the way in which 
his genius made itself felt. Nor could we 
recall, in his generation, a mind fitter for the 
work. He was early trained to the study of 
the noblest writings of Greece and Rome ; fa- 
miliar, through his own tastes, with the lit- 
erature of all the great nations of Europe, 
thoroughly read in the theory and science of 
language ; but his home and his strength lay 
in our own literature and our own tongue. 
There, bis knowledge, his taste, and his in- 
tuitive tact were unrivalled. No man could 
have produced so good an English dictionary 
or an edition of some great English classic ; 
no man could judge better of the compositions 
of others, or could write in purer style him- 
self. Ie was not only critic but author, and 
had imagination as well as judgment ; he was 
kind and considerate towards unpretending 
merit, ready to recognize and welcome real 
talent in friend or foe, and severe only where 

presumption went hand in hand with igno- 
rance. Of his contributions to this journal 
we do not speak at present. They were up- 
wards of one hundred in number, and de- 
voted to a great variety of subjects, such as 
only a versatile and powerful mind could 
have treated with success. He could write 
on Greek literature,—on the origin of the 
Latin language,—on novels,—on any subject, 
from poetry to dry-rot ; but his biographical 
articles bear the palm. Many of them con- 


exist, of the characters to which they are 
devoted, with many a wise and eloquent dis- 
cussion of points of social morality, and here 
and there an amusing half-involuntary reve- 
lation of Lockhart’s own opinions and expe- 
riences. Some of his shorter and more frag- 
mentary productions appeal so directly to our 
hearts and understandings that we accept 
them without hesitation as the productions 
of a man of striking ability. Take, for 
example, his well-known delineation of Theo- 
dore Hook. We are not acquainted with 
anything of the kind in any language an- 
cient or modern, which holds the reader’s at- 
tention with a more iron grasp, whether to 
his entertainment or his agony. 

Of his great work, the ‘* Life of Scott,’ 
though thrown off in the scanty leisure of a 
too busy life and interrupted by the saddest 
of sorrows, it is not too much to say there 
are very few pieces of biography in the lan- 
guage worthy to be compared with it. 

Of his poetry we subjoin one truly pathetic 
fragment, for the appearance of which last 
year in the Scotsman newspaper the pub- 
lic was indebted to an intimate and valued 
acquaintance of Lockhart’s, the Honorable 
Mrs. Norton :— 

** When youthful faith hath fled, 
Of loving take thy leave . 
Be constant to the dead,— 
The dead cannot deceive. 
‘* Sweet modest flowers of spring, 
How fleet your balmy day! 
And man’s brief year can bring 
No secondary May,— 
‘* No earthly burst again 
Of gladness out of gloom , 
Fond hope and vision vain, 
Ungrateful to the tomb 
‘* But ’tis an old belief 
That on some solemn shore, 
Beyond the sphere of grief, 
Dear friends shall meet once more,— 
** Beyond the sphere of time 
And sin and fate’s control, 
Serene in endless prime 
Of body and of soul. 
«That creed I fain would keep ; 
That hope [’ll not forego ; 
Eternal be the sleep, 
Unless to waken so.”’ 

He was buried in Dryburgh Abbey. A 
monument erected by a few of the most inti- 
mate of his surviving friends marks the spot 
where he lies, at the feet of his father-in-law, 





tain the liveliest and truest sketches that 


Sir Walter Scott. e 





THE SHOT THAT FREED THE FLAG. 

{In the naval action of Cherbourg fought Sunday, 
June 19, 1864, between the United States sloop of 
war ‘*Kearsarge” and the Confederate cruiser 
** Alabama,” the battle-flag of the former vessel 
was not unfurled until nearly the close of the en- 
gagement, when the rope by which it was confined 
was cut by a shot from the rebel ship, and the ** Stars 
and Stripes” floated proudly in the breeze.] 

Fierce roars the fight, but still made fast, 
Close to the brave ship’s towering mast, 
Nor to the passing breezes cast, 

The battle-flag hangs listlessly. 
A rebel shot has cut the string ; 
Hark ! how the wild cheers upward ring, 
And back across the waters fling 

Defiance to the enemy ; 


While far above the battle’s tide 
The Union flag unfolded wide 
Expands, as though in power and pride 
’would bail the coming victory. 
*Tis thus Rebellion’s onslaught fell 
Hath furthered Freedom's cause so well, 
And left for History’s page to tell 
A land new-born to liberty. 


Awhile in fettered sloth remained 

The Union,—its honor stained, 

And, to the anguished negro chained, 
The soul of Northern Chivalry. 


The gun that Sumter’s echoes woke 

Released the slave, his fetters broke ; 

While Freedom’s rallying spirit spoke 
Of new and holier destiny. 

Each voice gave forth the patriot word 

As on the hurrying legions poured, 

While in free air above them soared 
The flag of glorious memory. 


Long may that spangled banner fly, 
Bearing aloft, ’mid sea and sky, 
The signal dear to freeman’s eye,— 
** Undying hate to Slavery.’’ 
London, England, July, 1864. A. H. D. 


THE PRETTY MACHINE. 
BY GEORGE COOPER, 
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There are some who declare they demand too 
much room, 

There are some who prefer, too, the old style of 
broom, 

But all these are old fogies who always cry down 

Every bright innovation with anger and frown ; 

It’s the nicest invention that ever was seen, 

This pretty, new-fungled street-sweeping ma- 
chine. 


In what delicate folds round the owners they flow! 
In what shimmering slopes to the pavement they 
! 


Where’s the use of contractors for cleaning the 
street, 
When the job's neatly done by the fairies we 
meet ! 
It’s the rarest invention that ever was seen, 
This pretty, new-fungled street-sweeping machine, 
—WN. Y. Evening Post. 





SHADOWS. 
BY ISABELLA LAW. 


Wuen the children are hushed in the nursery, 
And the swallow sleeps in the eaves, 

And the night-wind is murmuring secrets 
Apart to the listening leaves ; 

Then I open the inner chamber 
That was closed from the dust of day, 

And gently undraw the curtain 
Where my holiest treasures lay. 


Sweet spirits that may not slumber ; 
Cool shadows from lights now gone ; 
And the echo of voices sounding, 
All sounding for me alone. 
And, blending among the others, 
One echo is softer yet ; 
One shadow is cooler, deeper ; 
And my dimming eyes grow wet. 


For the image I gaze on longest 
Is the image that blessed my youth ; 
The angel that lit my journey 
With her lamp of love and truth, 
We travelled life’s way together 
A little while side by side ; ; 
And when [ grew fuint or weary, 





You may sce them at work any time of the day, 


Oh ! what dainty perfection their movements dis-' 


play ; 
There’s a rustling and swaying as onward they ; 


sweep, 

And the dirt of the pavement before them they 
heap ; 

It’s the finest invention that ever was scen, 

‘this pretty, new-fangled street-sweeping machine. 


They are simple in shape, they are easy to move, 

And the walk of a city they vastly improve, 

You may have them of silk or barege or de- 
laine, 

You may have them trimmed gayly, or have them 
quite plain. 

It’s the neatest invention that ever was seen, 

This pretty, new-fangled street-sweeping ma- 
chine. 





That light was my strength and guide 


Anil dearer it grew—how dearer ! 
Till [ watched it wane and fade ; 
\nl my angel said, as we parted, 
‘* Be patient, be not afraid.’ 
Ault when [am sick and weary 
With the heat and the dust of the day, 
How the sense of her words comes o’er me,— 
Her words ere she went away ! 


And [ ask for a patient wisdom, 
As I journey the way alone ; 

Till [ tread on the golden threshold 
Of the heaven where she is gone. 

When the children are hushed in the nursery, 
And the swallow sleeps in the eaves, 

And the night-wind is murmuring secrets 
Apart to the listening leaves. 

— Winter Weavings. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
WOMAN’S hiSSION DISCOVERED, 
*« But oh, unseen for three long years, 
Dear was the garb of mountaineers 
To the fuir maid of Lora.” 
Lorp oF THE IsLEs. 


‘© Onzy nerves,”? said Alison Williams, 
whenever she was pushed hard as to why her 
sister continued unwell, and her own looks 
betrayed an anxiety that her words would 
not confess. Rachel, after a visit on the first 
day, was of the same opinion, and prescrib- 
ed globules and enlivenment; but after a 
personal administration of the latter in the 
shape of a discussion of Lord Keith, she 
never called in the morning without hearing 
that Miss Williams was not up, nor in the 
afternoon without Alison’s meeting her, and 
being very sorry, but really she thought it 
better for her sister to be quite quiet. 

In fact, Alison was not seriously uneasy 
about Ermine’s health ; for these nervou sat- 
tacks were not without precedent, as the 
revenge for all excitement of the sensitive 
mind upon the much-tried constitution. The 
reaction must pass off in time, and calm and 
patience would assist in restoring her ; but 
the interview with Lord Keith had been a 
revelation to her that her affection was not 
the calm, chastened, mortified, almost dead 
thing of the past that she had tried to be- 
lieve it, but a young, living, active feeling, 
as vivid and as little able to brook interfer- 
ence as when the first harsh letter from Gow- 
anbrae had fallen like a thunderbolt on the 
bright hopes of youth. She looked back at 
some verses that she had written, when first 
perceiving that life was to be her portion, 
where her own intended feelings were ascribed 
to a maiden who had taken the veil believing 
her crusader slain, but who saw him return 
and lead a recluse life, with the light in her 
cell for his guiding star. She smiled sadly to 
find how far the imaginings of four-and- 
twenty transcended the powers of four-and- 
thirty ; and how the heart that had deemed 
itself able to resign was chafed at the ap- 
pearance of compulsion. She felt that the 
right was the same as ever; but it was an 
increased struggle to maintain the resolute 
abstinence from all that could bind Colin to 
her, at the moment when he was most likely 
to be detached, and it was a struggle ren- 
dered the more trying by the monotony of a 
life scarcely varied except by the brainwork, 
which she was often obliged to relinquish. . 


” 





Nothing, however, here assisted her so 
much as Lady Temple’s new pony-carriage, 
which, by Fanny’s desire, had been built low 
enough to permit of her being easily lifted 
into it. Inert, and almost afraid of change, 
Ermine was hard to persuade ; but Alison, 
guessing at the benefit, was against her, and 
Fanny's wistful eyes and caressing voice were 
not to be gainsaid ; so Ermine suffered her- 
self to be placed on the broad, easy seat, and 
driven about the lanes, enjoying most in- 
tensely the new scenes, the peeps of sea, the 
distant moors, the cottages with their glow- 
ing orchards, the sloping harvest-fields, the 
variety that was an absolute healing to the 
worn spirits, and moreover, that quiet con- 
versation with Lady Temple, often about the 
boys, but more often about Colonel Keith. 

Not only Ermine, but other inhabitants of - 
Avonmouth, found the world more flat in his 
absence. Rachel’s interest was lessened in 
her readings after she had lost the pleasure 
of discussion, and*she asked herself many 
times whether the tedium were indeed from 
love, or if it were simply from the absence of 
an agreeable companion. *‘T will try my- 
self,”’ she said to herself; ‘‘if I am heartily 
interested in my occupations by the end of 
next week, then I shall believe myself my 
own woman ! ”’ 

But in going back to her occupations, she 
was more than ordinarily sensible of their 
unsatisfactoriness. One change had come 
over her in the last few months: she did 
not so much long for a wider field as for pow- 
er to do the few things within her reach more 
thoroughly. Her late discussions had, as it 
were, opened a second eye, that saw two sides 
of questions that she bad hitherto thought 
had only one, and she was restless and unde- 
cided between them, longing for some impulse 
from within or without, and hoping, for her 
own dignity and consistency’s sake, that it 
was not only Colonel Keith’s presence which 
had rendered this summer the richest in her 
life. 

A test was coming for her, she thought, in 
the person of Miss Keith. Judging by the 
brother, Rachel expected a tall, fair, dreamy 
blonde, requiring to be taught a true appre- 
ciation of life and its duties, and whether 
the training of this young girl would again 
afford her food for eagerness: and energy, 
would, as she said to herself, show whether 
her affections were still her own. More- 








over, there was the great duty of deciding 
whether the brother were worthy of Fanny ! 

It chanced to be convenient that Rachel 
should go to Avoncester on the day of the 
arrival, and call at the station for the trav- 
eller. She recollected how, five months pre- 
viously, she bad there greeted Fanny, and 
seen the bearded apparition since regarded 
with so much jealousy, and now with such a 
strangely-mixed feeling. This being a far 
more indifferent errand, she did not go on the 
platform, but sat in the carriage reading the 
report of the Social Science Congress, until 
the travellers began to emerge, and Captain 
Keith (for he bad had his promotion) came 
up to her with a young Jady who looked by 
no means like his sister. She was somewhat 
tall, and in that matter alone realized Rachel’s 
anticipations ; for she was black-eyed, and 
her dark hair was crépe and turned back from 
a face of the plump contour, and slightly 
rosy complexion that suggested the patches 
of the last century; as indeed Nature her- 
self seemed to have thought when planting 
near the corner of the mouth a little brown 
mole, that added somehow to the piquancy 
of the face, not exactly pretty, but decidedly 
attractive, under the little round hat, and in 
the point device, though simple and plainly 
colored, travelling dress. 

‘* Will you allow me a seat? ”* asked Cap- 
tain Keith, when he had disposed of his sis- 
ter’s goods, and or Rachel’s assent, he placed 
himself on the back seat in his lazy manner. 

“If you were good for anything you would 
sit outside and emoke,”’ said his sister. 

“If privacy is required for swearing an 
eternal friendship, I can go tosleep instead,’’ 
he returned, closing his eyes. 

** Quite the reverse,”’ quoth Bessie Keith ; 
**he has prepared me to hate you all, Miss 
Curtis.”’ 

‘¢ (Qn the mutual aversion principle,” mur- 
mured the brother. 

** Don’t you flatter yourself! Have you 
found out, Miss Curtis, that it is the prop- 
erty of this species always to go by contra- 
ries?” 

‘*¢ To Miss Curtis I always appear in the 
meekest state of assent,’’ said Alick. 

‘* Then I would not be Miss Curtis! How 
horribly you must differ ! ’’ 

Rachel was. absolutely silenced by this 
cross fire, something so unlike the small talk 
of her experience that her mind could hardly 
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propel itself into velocity enough to follow 
the rapid encounter of wits. However, hav- 
ing stirred up her lightest troops into march- 
ing order, she said in a puzzled, doubtful 
way, ‘‘How has he prepared you to hate us? 
By praising us? ”’ 

** Oh, no, that would have been too much 
on the surface. He knew the effect of that," 
looking in his sleepy eyes for a twinkle of 
response. ‘* No, his very reserve said, I am 
going to take her to ground too transcendent 
for her to walk on; but if I say one word, I 
shall never get her there at all. It was a 
deep refinement, you see, and he really meant 
it; but I was deeper;”’ and she shook her 
head at him. 

‘*You are always trying which can go 
deepest? *’ said Rachel. 

‘Tt is a sweet. fraternal sport,”’ returned 
Alick. 

‘* Have you no brother ? ’’ asked Bessie. 

“‘ No.” 

‘*Then you don’t know what detestable 
creatures they are; ’’ but she looked so lov- 
ingly and saucily at her big brother that 
Rachel, spite of herself, was absolutely fas- 
cinated by this novel form of endearment. 
An answer was spared her by Miss Keith’s 
rapture at the sight of some soldiers in the 
uniform of her father’s old regiment. 

‘s Have a care, Bessie; Miss Curtis will 
despise you,’’ said her brother. 

** Why should you think so?” exclaimed 
Rachel, not desirous of putting on a forbid- 
ding aspect to this bright creature. 

‘Have I not been withered by your 
scorn ?”? 

‘*I-—I’"— Rachel was going to say 
something of her change of opinion with re- 
gard to military society, but a sudden con- 
sciousness set her cheeks in a flame, and 
checked her tongue; while Bessie Keith, 
with ease and readiness, filled up the blank. 
* What, Alick, you have brought the service 
into disrepute! Iam ashamed of you.” 

“Oh, no,” said Rachel, in spite of her 
intolerable blushes, feeling the necessity of 
delivering her confession, like a ecannon-ball 
among skirmishers : * only we had been used 
to regard officers as necessarily empty and 
frivolous, and our recent experience has— 
has been otherwise.”’ Her period altogether 
failed her. 

“There, Alick, is that the effect of your 
weight of wisdom? I shall be more impressed 
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It has redeemed the 
Captain Keith 


with it than ever. 
character of your profession ! 
and the army.” 

‘I am afraid I cannot flatter myself,’ 
suid Alick ; and a sort of reflection of Rach- 
el's burning color seemed to have lighted on 
his check ; ‘* its reputation has been in better 
hands.” 

** Oh, Colonel Colin! Depend upon it, he 
is not half as sage as you, Alick! Why, he 
is a dozen years older!—What, don’t you 
know, Miss Curtis, that the older people 
grow the less sage they get ?”’ 

‘* T hope not,’’ said Rachel. 

“Do you! A contrary persuasion sustains 
me when I see people obnoxiously sage to 
their fellow-creatures.”’ 

‘* Obnoxious sageness in youth is the token 
that there is stuff behind,’’ said Alick, with 
eagerness that set his sister laughing at him 
for fitting on the cap; but Rachel had a sort 
of odd dreamy perception that Bessie Keith 
had unconsciously described her (Rachel's) 
own aspect and that Alick was defending her, 
and she was silent and confused, and rather 
surprised at the assumption of the character 
by one, who she thought, could never even 
exert himself to be obnoxious. He evidently 
did not wish to dwell on the subject, but 
began to inquire after Avonmouth matters, 
and Rachel in return asked for Mr. Clare. 

“« Very well,’’? was the answer; ‘ unfail- 
ing in spirits, every one agreed that he was 
the youngest man at the wedding.” 

“Having outgrown his obnoxious sage- 
ness,”’ said Bessie. ‘‘ There is nothing he 
isso adroit at as guessing the fate of a cro- 
quet ball by its sound.”’ 

‘‘ Now, Bessie! ’’ exclaimed Alick. 

“T have not transgressed; have I?” 
asked Bessie, and in the exclamations that 
followed, she said, ‘* You see what want of 
confidence is! This brother of mine no 
sooner saw you in the carriage than he laid 
his commands on me not to ask after your 
croquet ground all the way home, and the 
poor word cannot come out of my mouth 
without ’’— 

“Tonly told you not to bore Miss Curtis 
with the cternal subject, as she would think 
you had no more brains than one of your 
mallets,’’ he said, somewhat energetically. 

‘* And if we had begun to talk croquet, we 
should soon have driven him outside.’ 

** But suppose I could not talk it!”’ said 
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Rachel, ‘‘ and that we have no ground for 
it.”” 

‘* Why then,’’—and she affected to turn 
up her eyes,—‘* I can only aver that the 
coincidence of sentiments is no doubt the 
work of destiny.’’ 

‘* Bessie ! ’’ exclaimed her brother. 

‘* Poor old fellow, you had excuse enough, 
lying on the sofa to the tune of tap and 
click ; but for a young lady in the advanced 
ranks of civilization to abstain is a mere 
marvel.”’ 

‘ Surely, it is a great waste of time,’’ said 
Rachel. 

*¢ Ah, when I have converted you, you will 
wonder what people did with themselves be- 
fore the invention.” 

‘* Woman’s mission discovered!’ quoth 
her brother. 

‘** Also man’s, unless he neglects it,’’ re- 
turned Miss Elizabeth ; *‘ I wonder, now, if 
you would play if Miss Curtis did!” 

*¢ Wisdom never pledges itself how it will 
act in hypothetical circumstances,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘* Hypothetical,’”” syllabically repeated 
Bessie Keith; ‘‘did you teach him that 
word, Miss Curtis? : Well, if 1 don’t bring 
about the hypothetical circumstances you 
may call me hyperbolical ! ’’ 

So they talked, Rachel in a state of be- 
wilderment, whether she were teased or en- 
chanted, and Alexander Keith’s quick non- 
chalance not concealing that he was in some 
anxiety at his sister's reckless talk; but, 
perhaps, he hardly estimated the effect of 
the gay, quaint manner that took all hearts 
by storm, and gave a frank, careless grace to 
her nonsense. She grew graver and softer 
as she came nearer Avonmouth, and spoke 
tenderly of the kindness she had received at 
the time of her mother’s death at the Cape, 
when she had been brought to the general's, 
and had there remained like a child of the 
house, till she had been sent home on the re- 
moval of the regiment to India. 

‘¢ T remember,’’ #he said, ** Mrs. Curtis 
kept great order. In fact, between ourselves, 


she was rather a dragon; and Lady Temple, 
though she had one child then, seemed like 
my companion and playfellow. Dear little 
Lady Temple, I wonder if she is altered!” 
‘*Not in the least,’? returned both her 
companions at once, and she was quite ready 
to agree with them when the slender form 
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acloud of eager boys. The meeting was a | 
full renewal of the parting, warm and fond, | 


and Bessie 80 comported herself on her intro- | 
duction to the children that they all became | 


enamored of her on the spot, and even Ste- 
phana relaxed her shyness on her behalf. That 
sunny, gay good-nature could not be with- 
stood, and Rachel, again sharing Fanny’s 
first dinner after an arrival, ro longer sat 
apart despising the wilitary atmosphere, but 
listening, not without amusement, to the ac- 
count of the humors of the wedding, min- 
gled with Alick Keith's touches of satire. 

‘“‘ It was very stupid,’’ said Bessie, ‘* of 
none of those girls to have Uncle George to 
marry them. My aunt fancied he would be 
nervous, but I know he did marry a couple 
when Mr. Lifford was away ; I mean him to 
marry me, as [ told them all.” 

**You had better wait till you know 
whether he will,’’ observed Alick. 

“Will? Oh, he is always pleased to feel 
he can do like other people,’’ returned Bessie ; 
‘‘and I'll undertake to sec that he puts the 
ring on the right—I mean the left finger. 
Besides; you'll have to give me away, you 
know, Alick ; so you can look after him.” 

“You seem to have arranged the pro- 
gramme pretty thoroughly,’’ said Rachel. 

** After four weddings at home, one can’t 
but lay by a little experience for the future,”’ 
returned Bessie ; ‘* and after all, Alick need 
not look asif it must be for one’s self. He is 
quite welcome to profit by it, if he has the 
good taste to want my uncle to marry him.” 

** Not unless | were very clear that he liked 
my choice,’’ said Alick, gravely. 

‘Oh, dear! Have you any doubts, or is 
that meant for a cut at poor innucent me, as 
if I could help people’s folly, or as if he was 
not gone to Rio Janeiro!” exclaimed Bessie, 
with a sort of meek simplicity and uncon- 
sciousness that totally removed all the un- 
satisfactoriness of the speech, and made even 
her brother smile while he looked annoyed ; 
and Lady Temple quiet]? changed the conver- 
sation. Alick Keith was obliged tu go away 
early, and the three ladies sat long in the 
garden outside the window, in the summer 
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and fair young face met her in the ball amid | 


‘lam afraid that I was very naughty,” 
| she said, with a hand laid on Lady Temple's, 
| as if to win pardon; * but I never can re- 
| sist plaguing that dear anxious brother of 
mine, and he did so dreadfully take to heart 
the absurdities of that little Charlie Carleton, 
as if any one with brains could think him 
gocd for anything but a croquet partner, that 
I could not help giving a little gentle titilla- 
tion. 1 saw you did not like it, dear Lady 
Temple, and I am sorry for it.”’ 

‘I hope I did not vex you,”’ said Fanny, 
afraid of having been severe. 

** Oh, no, indeed ; a little check just makes 
one feel one is cared for ; ”’ and they kissed af- 
fectionately : ‘* you see when one has a very 
wise brother, plaguing is irresistible. How 
little Stephana will plague hers, in self-de- 
fence, with so many to keep her in order!” 

‘* They all spoil her.” 

‘** Ah, this is the golden age. See what it 
will be when théy think themselves responsi- 
ble for her! Dear Lady Temple, how could 
you send him home, so old and so grave? ”’ 

**T am afraid we sent him home very ill. 
I never expected to see him 80 perfectly re- 
covered. I could hardly believe my cyes 
when Colonel Keith brought him to the car- 
riage not in the least lame.”’ 

“Yes; and it was half against his will. 
IIe would have been almost glad to be a lay 
curate to Uncle George, only he knew if he 
was fit for service my father would have been 
vexed at his giving up his profession.’’ 

‘Then it was not his choice! ’’ said 
Rachel. 

‘¢ Oh, he was born a soldier, like all the 
rest of us, couldn't help it. The —th is our 
home, and if he would only take my hint 
and marry, I could be with him there, now! 
Lady Temple, do pray send for all the eligi- 
ble officers, —I don’t know any of them now, 
except the two majors, and Alick suspects my 
designs, I believe, for he wont tell me any- 
thing about them.”’ 

‘*My dear!" said Fanny, bewildered, 
**how you talk! You know we are living a 
very quiet life here.”’ 

** Oh, yes, so Alick has told me ; ”’ she said, 


|; With a pretty compunction in her tone; 


twilight, much relishing the frank-hearted | ‘* you must be patient with me ; ’’ and she 
way in which this engaging girl talked of kissed Fanny’s fingers again and spoke ina 
herself and -her difficulties to Fanny as to an 
old friend, and to Rachel as belonging to) 
Fanny. 


‘gentler way. “— am used to be a great 
'chatter-box, and nobody protested but 
Alick.’’ 
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‘‘ T wish you would tell me about his re- 
turn, my dear, he seemed so unfit to travel 
when your poor father came to the hills and 
took him away by dak. It seemed so impos- 
sible he could bear the journey ; he could not 
stand or help himeelf at all, and had constant 
returns of fever; but they said the long sea 
voyage was the only chance, and that in In- 
dia he could not get vigor enough to begin to 
recover. I was very unhappy about him,” 
said Fanny, innocently, whilst Rachel felt 
very vigilant, wondering if Fanny were the 
cause of the change his sister spoke of. 

* Yes, the voyage did him good; but the 
tidings of papa’s death came two months be- 
fore him, and Uncle George’s eyes were in 
such a state that he had to be kept in the 
dark ; so that no one could go and meet the 
poor, dear boy at Southampton but Mr. Lif- 
ford, and the shock of the news he heard 
brought the fever back, and it went on in- 
termitting for weeks and weeks. We had 
him at Littleworthy at first, thinking he could 
be better nursed and more cheerful there ; 
but there was no keeping the house quiet 
enough.” 

“ Croquet! ’’ said Rachel. 

“ Everything !’’ returned Bessie. ‘ Four 
courtships in more or less progress, besides 
a few flirtatious, and a house where all the 
neighbors were running in and out in a so- 
ciable way. Our loss was not as recent there 
as it was to him, and they were only nieces, 
80 we could not have interfered with them ; 
besides, my aunt was afraid he would be dull, 
and wanted to make the most of her conquer- 
ing hero, and everybody came and compli- 
wented him, and catechized him whether he 
believed in the Indian mutilations, when, 
poor fellow, he had seen horrors enough 
hever to bear to think of them, except when 
the fever brought them all over again. Iam 
sure there was excuse enough for his being 
4 little irritable.”’ 

“My dear,”’ exclaimed Fanny, quite hurt, 
“he was patience itsclf while he was with 
us.”* 

‘‘ That's the difference between illness and 
Tecovery, dear Lady Temple! I don’t blame 
him. Any one might be irritable with fresh 
undetected splinters of bone always working 
themselves out, all down one side; and doubts 
Which were worst, the fingers on, or the fin- 
gers off, and no escape from folly or polite- 
hess, for he could not even use acrutch. Oh, 
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no, I don’t blame him; I quite excuse the 
general dislike he took to everything at poor 
dear Littleworthy. He viewed it all like that 
child in Mrs. Browning's poem, ‘seeing 
through tears the jugglers leap,’ and we 
have partaken of the juggler aspect to him 
ever since! ”” 

‘+ T don’t think he could ever be very irri- 
table,’’ said Fanny, taking the accusation 
much to heart. 

‘+ Sister and recovery !’’ lightly said Bes- 
sie, ‘* they encounter what no one else does ! 
He only pined for Bishopsworthy, and when 
we let him move there, after the first month, 
heand my uncle were happy. I stayed there 
for a little while, but I was only in the'way ; 
the dear, good folks were always putting 
themselves out on my account; and as to 
Alick, you can’t think how the absence of 
his poor ‘ souffre-douleur” invigorated him. 
Every day I found him able to put more point 
into his cutting compliments, and reading to 
my uncle with more energy; till at last by 
the time the —th came home, he had not so 
much as a stiff leg to retire upon. Luckily 
he and my uncle both cared too much for my 
poor father’s wishes for him to do so without, 
though if any unlucky chance should take 
Mr. Liffurd away from my uncle, he threat- 
ens coming to supply the vacancy, unless J 
should, and that is past hope.” 

‘* Your home is with your uncle,’’ affirmed 
Rachel. 

‘+s Yes,’’ she said, mournfully, ‘* dear-Little- 
worthy was too happy to last. It broke it- 
self up by its own charms,—all married and 
gone, and the last rose of summer in my poor 
person must float away. Jane wants her 
mother and not me, and my uncle will submit 
to me as cheerfully as to other necessary evils. 
It is not myself that I fear for ; I shall be 
very happy with the dear uncle, but it will - 
be a dreadful overthrow to his habits.” 

‘¢] do not see why it need be,’’ said 
Rachel. 

‘‘ What! two old bachelors with a young 
lady turned in on them! And the house- 
keeper—think of her feelings !”’ 

‘I do not think you need be uneasy, m 
dear,” said Fanny. ‘* Your brother is con- 
vinced that it will be the greatest pleasure 
andcomfort to Mr. Clare to have you; and 
though there may he difficulties at first, I 
am sure anybody must be the happier for 
having you ; ’’ and she caressed the upturned 
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face, which responded warmly, but with a 
sigh: 

** Alick is no judge! He is the child of 
the house, and my uncleand Mr. Lifford don’t 
feel complete without him. My uncle is as 
fond of me as can be, and he and [ could get 
on beautifully ; but then Mr. Lifford is im- 
practicable.”’ : 

** Impracticable ?’ said Rachel, taking up 
the long word. ‘ He objects to your exert- 
ing yourself in the parish. I know what 
that is.” 

‘« Pray, Rachel,” said Fanny, imploringly, 
—* pray don’t say anything against him! I 
am very sorry he has annoyed you, but I du 
like him.”’ 

** Oh, does he play croquet ?’’ cried Bessie. 

“*T gather,” said Rachel, in her impres- 
sive tone, a little disappointed, ‘+ that by im- 
practicable you nian one who will not play 
croquet.”’ 

*‘You have hit it!” laughed Bessie. 
** Who will neither play at croquet nor let 
one work except in his way. Well, there 
are hopes for you. I cure the curates of 
every cure I come near, except, of course, 
the cure that touches me most nearly. The 
shoemaker’s wife goes the worst shod! I'll 
tame yours.”’ 

‘* My dear, I can’t have poor Mr. Touchett 
made game of.”’ 

‘¢T wont make game of him, dear Lady 
Temple, only make him play a game.” 

‘* But you said Alick did not approve,” 
said Fanny, with the dimmest possible ideas 
of what croquet was, and believing it a wick- 
ed flirtation trap that figured in Punch. 

** Oh, that’s fudge on Master Alick’s part! 
Just the remains of his old miseries, poor 
fellow. What he wants is love! Now he’ll 
meet his fate some of these days ; and as he 
can’t meet three Englishwomen without a 
mallet in hand, love and croquet will come 
together.”’ 

“* Alick is very good,”’ went on Lady Tem- 
ple, not answering, but arguing with herself 
whether this opposition could be right. 
** Colonel Hammond gave me such an account 
of him, so valuable and excellent among the 
men, and doing all that is possible for their 
welfare, interesting himself about thei: libra- 
ty, and the regimental school and all. The 
colonel said he wished only that he was a 
little more easy and popular among the young 
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officers ; but so. many of his own standing 
were gone by the time he joined again, that 
he lives almost too, much to himself, reads a 
good deal, and is most exemplary, but does 
ngt quite make his influence as available as 
{it mizht be.” : 

“«That’s just it!” cried Bessie, eagerly ; 
‘the boy is a lazy boy, and wants shaking 
up, or he'll get savage and no good. Can't 
you see, by the way he uses his poor little 
sister, what an awful don Captain Keith must 
be to a schoolboy of anensign? He must be 
taught toleration and hunted into amiabil- 
ity, or he’ll be the most terrible Turk by the 
time he is a colonel; and you are the only 
person that can do it, dear Lady Temple.” 

Rachel did not much like this, but it was 
s0 prettily and playfully said that the pleasing 
impression was quite predominant ; and when 
Rachel took leave, it was with a sense of vex- 
ation that a person whom she had begun to 
esteem should be hard upon this bright, en- 
gaging sister. Yet it might be well if Fanny 
took note of the admission that he could be 
irritable as well as stern, and sometimes mis- 
taken inhis judgments. What would the colo- 
nel say to all this? The colonel—here he was 
coming back again into ber imagination. 
Another symptom ! 

The brother left the field entirely to his 
sister for the present ; he was a good deal 
occupied after his leave, and other officers 
being away, he was detained at Avoncester, 
and meantime Bessie Keith took all hearts 
by storm with her gay good-humor and eager 
sympathy. By the end of the first morning, 
she had been to the stable with a swarm of 
boys, patted and learned the names of all 
the ponies; she was on the warmest terms, 
with the young spaniel that, to the Curtises’ 
vexation, one of the officers had given Conrade, 
and was always getting into the way; she 
had won Alison by telling her of Mr. Clare’s 
recollection of Ermine’s remarkable beauty 
and intelligence, and charmed Ermine herself 
by his kind messages and her own sunshiny 
brightness ; she had delighted Mrs. Curtis and 
Grace by appreciating their views and their 
flowers; she had discussed hymnals and 
chants with Mr. Touchett, and promised her 
services ; she had given a brilliant object les- 
son at Mrs. Kelland’s, and received one her- 
self in lace-making ; and had proved herself, 
to Rachel’s satisfaction, equally practical 
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and well read. All the outer world was ask- 
ing, ‘‘ Ilave you seen the young lady with 
Lady Temple? ” 

Nothing came amiss to her, from the antiq- 
uity of man to Stephana’s first words; and 
whether she taught Grace new stitches, 
played cricket with Conrade, made boats for 
Cyril, prattled with Lady Temple, or studied 
with Rachel, all was done with grace, zest, 
and sympathy peculiarly her own. Two 


practisings at the school removed the leaden 


drawl, and lessened the twang of the choir ; 
and Mr. Touchett looked quite exalted, while 
even Rachel owned that she had hardly 
believed her ears. 

Rachel and she constituted themselves par- 
ticular friends, and Grace kept almost aloof 


in the fear of disturbing them. She had 


many friends, and this was the first, except 
Ermine Williams, to whom Rachel had taken, 
since a favorite companion of her youth 
bad disappointed her by a foolish marriage. 
Bessie’s confidences had a vigor in them that 
even Rachel's half-way meetings could not 
check, and then the sharp, clever things she 
would say, in accordance with Rachel’s views, 
were more sympathetic than anything she had 
met with. It was another new charm to life. 

One great pleasure they enjoyed together 
was bathing. The Homestead possessed a 
little cove of its own under the rocks, where 
there was a bathing-house, and full perfec- 
tion of arrangement for young ladies’ aqua- 
tic enjoyment, in safety and absolute privacy. 
Rachel's vigorous strength and health had 
been greatly promoted by her familiarity 
with salt water, and Bessie was in ecstasies at 
the naiad performances they shared together 
on the smooth bit of sandy shore, where they 
dabbled and floated fearlessly. One morning, 
when they had been down very early to be 
beforehand with the tide, which puta stop 
to their enjoyment long before the breakfast- 
hour, Bessie asked if they could not profit by 
their leisure to climb round the edge of the 
clifis instead of returning by the direct path, 
and Rachel agreed, wit the greater pleasure 
that it was an enterprise she had seldom 
performed. 

Very beautiful, though adventurous, was 
the walk,—now on the brow of the steep cliff, 
looking down on the water or on little bays 
of shingle ; now through bits of thicket that 
held out brambles tu entangle the long tresses 
streaming on their shoulders ; always in the 








brisk morning air, that filled them with 
strength and spirit, laughing, joking, calling 
to one another and to Conrade’s little dog, 
that, like every other creature, had attached 
itself to Bessie, and had followed her from 
Myrtlewood that morning, to the vexation of 
Rachel, who had no love for dogs in their 
early youth. 

They were beyond the grounds of the 
Homestead, but had to go a little further to 
get into the path, when they paused above a 
sort of dip or amphitheatre of rock around 
a little bay, whilst Rachel began telling of 
the smugglers’ traditions that haunted the 
place. How much brandy and silk had there 
been landed in the time of the great Frengh 
war, and how once, when hard pressed, a 
party of smugglers, taking a short cut in the 
moonlight midnight across the Homestead 
gardens, had encountered _an escaped Guinea- 
pig, and no doubt taking Tt for the very rat 
without a tail in whose person Macbeth’s 
witch was to do, and to do, and to do, had 
been nearly scared out of their wits. 

Her story was. cut short by a cry of dis- 
tress from the dog, and looking down, they 
perceived that the poor fellow had been 
creeping about the rocks, and had descended 
to the little cove, whence he was incapable of 
climbing up again. They called encourag- 
ingly, and pretended to move away, but he 
only moaned more despairingly, and leaped in 
vain. 

‘‘ He has hurt his foot! ’’ exclaimed Ra- 
chel ; ‘* I must go down afterhim. Yes, Don, 
yes, poor fellow, I’m coming.” 

‘*My dear Curtia, don’t Icap into the 
gulf!” 

‘¢ Oh, it is no great height, and the tide 
will soon fill up this place.” 

** Don’t! don't! You'll never be able to 
get up again.” 

But Rachel was already scrambling down, 
and, in effect, she’ was sure-footed and used 
to her own crags, nor was the distance much 
above thirty feet, so that she was soon safe 
on the shingle, to the extreme relief of poor 
Don, shown by grateful whines; but he was 
still evidently in pain, and Rachel thought 
his leg was broken. And how to get up the 
rock, with a spaniel that, when she tried to 
lift it, became apparently twice the size she 
had always believed it, and where both 
hands as well as feet were required, with the 
sea fast advancing too. 
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‘My dear Rachel, you will only break 


your neck, too ; it is quite vain to try!” 

“Tf you could just come to that first rock, 
perhaps I could push him up to you!” 

Bessie came to it, but screamed. ‘* Oh, 
I’m not steady ; I couldn’t do it! Besides, 
it would hurt him so, and I know you would 
fall! Poor fellow, it is very sad; but in- 
deed, Rachel, your life is more precious than 
a dog's!” 

‘I can’t leave him to drown,”’ said Rachel, 
making a desperate scramble, and almost 
overbalancing herself. ‘* Here, if you could 

"only get him by the scruff of his neck, it 
would not hurt him so much; poor Don, 
yes, poor fellow! ’’ as he whined, but still 
showed his confidence, in the touching man- 
ner of a sensible dog, knowing he is hurt 
for his good. Bessie made another attempt, 
but, unused to rocks, she was uneasy about 
her footing, and merely frightened herself. 

**Indeed,’’ she said, ‘*I had better run 
and call some one: I wont be long, and you 
are really quite safe.” 

‘* Yes, quite safe. If you were down here 
and I above, I am sure we could do it easily.” 

“Ab! but I’m no cragswoman; I'll be 
back instantly.” 

‘That way, that’s the shortest; call to 
Zack or his father! *’ cried Rachel, as the 
light figure swiftly disappeared, leaving her 
a little annoyed at her predicament. She 
was not at all alarmed for herself ; there was 
no real dinger of drowning ; she could at any 
moment get up the rock herself if she chose 
to leave ‘the dog to its fate; but that she 
could not bear to think of, and she even 
thought the stimulus of necessity might prove 
the mother of invention, if succor should not 
come before that lapping flux and reflux of 
water should have crept up the ehingly beach 
on which she stood; but she was anxious, 
and felt more and more drawn to the poor 
dog, 80 suffering, yet so patient and confiding. 
Nor did she like the awkwardness of being 
helped in what ought to be no difficulty at 
all to a native, and would not have been, had 
her companion been Grace or even Conrade. 
Her hope was that her ally Zack would come, 
as she had directed Bessie towards the cot- 
tage ; but, behold, after a wearily long inter- 
val, it was no blue jacket that appeared, but 
a round black sea-side hat, and a sort of easy 


clerical-looking dress, that Bessie was flut-| 


tering before ! 
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Few words were required, the stranger’s 
height and length of arm did all that was 
needful, and Don was placed in safety with 
less pain and outcry than could have been 
hoped, Rachel ascending before the polite 
stranger had time to offer his assistance. The 
dog’s hurt was, he agreed with Rachel, a 
broken leg, and his offer of carrying it home 
could not be refused, especially as he touched 
it with remarkable tenderness and dexterity, 
adding that with a splint or two, he thought 
he had surgery enough to set the limb. 

They were much nearer the Homestead 
than to Myrtlewood, and as it had been 
already agreed that Bessie should breakfast 
there, the three bent their steps up the hill 
as fast as might be, in consideration of Mrs. 
Curtis’s anxieties. Bessie in a state of great 
exultation and amusement at the romantic 
adventure, Rachel somewhat put out at the 
untoward mishap that obliged her to be be- 
holden to one of the casual visitors, against 
whom her mother had such a prejudice. 

Still, the gentleman himself was far from 
objectionable, in appearance or manner ; his 
air was that of an educated man, his dress 
that of a clergyman at large, his face keen. 
Rachel remembered to have met him once or 
twice in the town within the last few days, 
and wondered if he could be a person who 
had called in at the lace school and asked 80 
many questions that Mrs. Kelland had decid- 
ed that he could be after no good; he must 
be one of the parliament folks that they sent 
down to take the bread out of children’s 
mouths by not letting them work as many 
hours as was good for them. Not quite be- 
lieving in a government commission on lace- 
making grievances, Rachel was still prepared 
to greet a kindred spirit of philanthropy, 
and as she reflected more, thought that per- 
haps it was well that an introduction had 
been procured on any terms. 

So she thawed a little, and did not leave 
all the civility to Miss Keith, but graciously 
responded to the stranger’s admiratiun of the 
views, the exquisite framings of the summer 
sea and sky made by tree, rock, and rising 
ground, and the walks so well laid out on the 
little headland, now on smooth turf, now 
bordering slopes wild with fern and mountain 
ash, now amid luxuriant exotic shrubs that 
attested the mildness of Avonmouth winters. 
When they came near the front of the 
house, Rachel took man and dog in through 
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the open window of her own sitting-room, 
and hastened to provide him with bandages 
and splints, leaving Bessie to reassure Mrs. 
Curtis that no human limbs were broken, 
and that no one was even wet to the skin; 
nay, Bessie had even the tact to spare Mrs. 
Curtis the romantic coloring that delighted 
herself. Grace had followed:Rachel to assist 
at the operation, and was equally delighted 
with its neatnegs and tenderness, as well as 
equally convinced of the necessity of asking 
the performer first to wash his hands and 
then to eat his breakfast, both which kind 
proposals he accepted with diffident gratitude, 
first casting a glance around the apartment, 
which, though he said nothing, conveyed 
that he was profoundly struck with the to- 
kens of occupation that it contained. The 
breakfast was, in the first place, a very hun- 
gry one; indeed, Bessie had been too raven- 
ous to wait till the surgery was over, and was 
already arrived at her second egg when the 
others appeared, and the story had again to 
be told to the mother, and her warm thanks 
given. Mrs. Curtis did not like strangers 
when they were only names, but let her be 
brought in contact, and her good-nature 
made her friendly at once, above all in her 
own house. ‘The stranger was 80 grave and 
quiet, too, not at all presuming, and making 
light of bis services, but only afraid he had 
been trespassing on the Homestead grounds. 
These incursions of the season visitors were 
80 great a grievance at the Homestead that 
Mrs. Curtis highly approved his forbear- 
ance, whilst she was pleased with his tribute 
to her scenery, which he evidently ad- 
mired with an artistic eye. Love of sketch- 
ing had brought him to Avonmouth; and 
before he took leave, Mrs. Curtis had accord- 
ed him that permission to draw in her little 
peninsula for which many a young lady be- 
low was sighing and murmuring. He thanked 
her with a melancholy look, confessing that 
in his circumstances his pencil was his toy 
and his solace. 

“Once again, that landscape painter!” 
excliimed Bessie, with uplifted hands, as 
syon as both he and Mrs. Curtis were out of 
earshot, **an adventure at last! ”’ 

** Notatall,’’ said Rachel, gravely ; ‘* there 
Was neither alarm nor danger.”’ 

‘* Precisely ; the romance minus the disa- 
grecables. Only the sea monster wanting. 


’ Young Alcides, and rock,—you stood there 
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for sacrifice, I was the weeping Dardanian 
dames.” 

Even Grace could not help laughing at the 
inischief of the one, and the earnest serious- 
ness of the other. 

‘* Now, Bessie, I entreat that you will not 
make a ridiculous story of a most simple af- 
fair,’’ implored Rachel. 

‘I promise not to make one; but don't 
blame me if it makes itself.”’ 

‘*It cannot, unless some of us tell the 
story.” 

‘* What, do you expect the young Alcides 
to hold his tongue? That is more than can 
be hoped of mortal landscape painter.’’ 

‘*T wish you would not call him so. Iam 
sure he is a clergyman.”’ 


‘* Landscape painter, I would lay you any- 
thing you please.’’ 

‘Nay,’ said Grace, ‘‘ according to ‘you, 
that is just what he ought not to be.’’ 

‘* [do not understand what diverts you so 
much,”’ said Rachel, growing lofty in her dis- 
pleasure. ‘* What matters it what the man 
may be?” 

‘+ That is exactly what we want to see,"’ re- 
turned Bessie. 

Poor Rachel, a grave and earnest person 
like her had little chance with one so full of 
playful wit and fun as Bessie Keith, to whom 
her very dignity and susceptibility of annoy- 
ance made her the better game. To have in- 
volved the grave Rachel in such a parody of 
an adventure was perfectly irresistible to her, 
and to expect absolute indifference to it would, 
as Grace felt, have been expecting mere stu- 
pidity. Indeed, there was forbearance in not 
pushing Rachel farther at the moment; but 
proceeding to tell the tale at Myrtlewood, 
whither Grace accompanied Bessie, as a 
guard against possible madcap versions capa- 
ble of misconstruction, 

*¢ Yes,’’ said Rachel to herself, ** I see now 
what Captain Keith regrets. His sister, with 
all her fine powers and abilities, has had 
her tofie lowered to the hateful conventional 
style of wit that would put one to the blush 
for the smallest mishap. [I hope he will not 
come over till it is forgotten, for the very 
sight of his a would incite her fur- 
ther. I am glad -the colunel is not here. 
Here, of course, he is, in my imagination. 
Why should I be referring everything to him, 
—I, who used to be so independent ? Suppose 
this nonsense gave him umbrage? Let it. I 
might then have light thrown on his feelings, 
and myown. Atany rate, I will not be con- 
scious. If this stranger be really worth no- 
tice, a8 I think he is, [ will trample on her 
ridicule, and show how little I esteem it.’’ 
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WILLIAM CUL 


From The N, Y. Evening Post. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

CELEBRATION OF HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 

No more graceful and cordial tribute of re- 
spect has ever been paid, in this country, toa 
literary man than that which was given to 
Mr. Bryant, by the members of the Century 
Club, on the occasion of his attaining bis sev- 
entieth birthday. Since the formation of the 
club Mr. Bryant has been an active member, 
seldom absent, when in town, from its regu- 
lar monthly meetings, and always taking a 
deep interest in its welfare. It was, there- 
fore, eminently fitting that this testimonial 
should come from the club, and probably from 
no other source could Mr. Bryant have felt 
80 pleased to receive it. Without being a 
public demonstration, it yet possessed enough 
of that element to warrant us in giving to our 
readers this slight account of the proceedings. 

At an early hour in the evening the mem- 
bers and invited guests began to assemble at 
the rooms of the Century, which were taste- 
fully adorned with wreaths and garlands of 
natural flowers, the national colors, and other 
appropriate and suggestive decorations. A 
large collection of pictures and statuary gave 
an additional charm to the apartments, and 
in the large room, where the exercises took 
place, ten tablets hung against the walls, in- 
scribed with the following quotations from 
Mr. Bryant’s poems :— 

** Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 


But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.’’ 


** Well has Nature kept the truth 
She promised to thy earliest youth ; 
The radiant beauty shed abroad 
On all the glorious works of God 
Shows freshly, to thy sobered eye, 
Each charm it wore in days gone by.’’ 


** Dreary are the years when the eye can look no 
longer 
With delight on nature, or hope on human 


kind ; 
Oh, may those that whiten my temples, as they 
pass me, 
Leave the heart unfrozen, and spare the 
cheerful mind.’’ 


** His love of truth, too warm, too strong 
For hope or fear to chain or chill, 
His hate of tyranny and wrong, 
Burn in the breasts he kindled still.’’ 


* Still came and lingered on the sight,— 


LEN BRYANT. 


And glory of the stars and sun ; 
And these and poetry are one”” 


** For thou hast taught us, with delighted eye, 
To gaze upon the mountains—to behold 

With deep affection the pure, ample sky, 
And clouds along its blue abysses rolled— 

To love the song of waters, and to hear 

The melody of winds with charméd ear.’’ 


**In such a bright, late quiet, would that I 

Might wear out life, like thee, ’mid bowers and 
brooks, 

And dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 

And music of kind voices ever nigh ! ’’ 


** Wisely, my son, while yet thy days are long, 
And this fair change of seasons passes slow, 
Gather and treasure up the good they yield, 
All that they teach of virtue, of pure thoughts, 
And kind affections, reverence for thy God, 
And for thy brethren.”’ 


** Let the mimic canvas show 
His calm, benevolent features ; let the light 
Stream on his deeds of love, that shunned the 
sight 
Of all but Heaven, and, in the book of fame, 
The glorious records of his virtues write, 
And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm like his, and catch trom him the 
hallowed flame.’’ 


*¢The secret wouldst thou know, 
To touch the heart or fire the blood at will? 
Let thine own eyes o’erflow, 
Let the lips quiver with the passionate thrill, 
Seize the great thought, ere yet its power be 


past, 
And bind in words the fleet emotions fast.’’ 


At the side of the room, facing the main 
doorway, was a dais, on which Mr. Bryant 
and Mr. Bancroft, the president of the club, 
occupied seats. Behind their chairs were 
wreaths of evergreens, branches of palms, and 
a harp woven of immortelles and vivlets, and 
draped above all was the American flag. 
Baskets of rare flowers stood on the mantle- 
pieces at either end of the room, and around 
the balcony, occupied by the band and choral 
singers, other garlands were festooned. Many 
ladies were present. 


ADDRESS OF MR. BANCROFT. 


At nine o’clock the band began to play 
‘¢ Hail to the Chief,’’ the invited guests, 
among whom were Emerson, Holmes, Willis, 
Street, Tuckerman, Boker, Read, Stoddard, 
Taylor, etc., together with the president and 
the poet, entered the room. At the conclu- 
sion of the music, Mr. Brancroft, in well- 





Of flowers and streams the bloom and light 


chosen words, addressed Mr. Bryant, con- 











WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
gratulating him upon having attained to his|that noble poem, commencing “ Ay, tear 


threescore years and ten, and trusting that 
he would be spared to the ** Century,’’ to his 
home, and to his country yet many years to 
come. He mentioned in his remarks that it 
had been said of some poet that he had never 
written a line which, when dying, he would 
wish to blot, and so it might be said of Mr. 
Bryant, that he had written no verse which 
his readers would not forever treasure in 
their hearts. He spoke of the many years 
he had known Mr. Bryant, and the high ap- 
preciation he had always entertained of him 
both as a man and a poet. Those who had 
failed, in Mr. Bryant’s early career, to ap- 
preciate and acknowledge his genius, had long 
since discovered their error, and none now 
living but was willing to pay tribute to his 
powers. Notwithstanding his years, Mr. 
Bryant’s eye was still undimmed, his form 
a erect and his step as elastic as it was in 
his youth, and his mind as strong and his 
fancy as prolific. He was destined, the 
speaker hoped, to be spared many years, and 
write many more noble and spirited poems. 


MR. BRYANT’S RESPONSE. 


Mr. Bryant responded in a brief speech, 
thanking the ‘* Century ”’ for its kindness in 
thus honoring him, and congratulating it 
upon the ability of the present president, the 
historian of the United States, and of the 
former incumbent, the fine scholar and writer. 
Mr. Bryant drew a graphic picture of what 
the world would be if it were made up en- 
tirely of old men, and expressed his thank- 
fulness that there were youths and maidens 
to laugh and to be merry. 

Mr. Bryant said that in looking upon those 
assembled around him, he missed many of 
his earlier associates whom he would have 
been glad to welcome on this occasion. Of 
these were he who had written the ‘* Bucca- 
neer,” one of the most spirited poems of the 
language, Dana; and he who wrote the 
**Croakers’’ and ** Marco Bozzaris,’? whose 
wit and humor were so closely allied with the 
pathetic and the grand; and the Quaker poet, 
who, notwithstanding his peaceful creed, had 
given’ us some of the most warlike and apirit- 
stirring songs of the times; and the witty 
author of the “* Biglow Papers;” and Pier- 
pont and Longfellow and Sprague; but he 
was glad to perceive that the ** Autocrat of the 
Breakfust Table’? was present, he who wrote 
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her tattered ensign down,’’ and that he who 
had extracted poetry from the song of the 
humble-bee was also present. 


A CHANT, 


At the conclusion of Mr. Bryant’s remarks, 
the following chant, written by Bayard Tay- 
lor, the music by Louis Lang, was sung by 
the chorus boys of Trinity Church :— 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
A CHANT FOR HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Set to Music by Louis Lung. 
1. 


One hour be silent, sounds of war ! 
Delay the battle he foretold, 
And let the bard’s triumphant star 
Pour down from heaven its mildest gold. 


Il. 

Let Fame, that plucks but laurel now 
For loyal heroes, turn away, 

And twine, to crown her Poet’s brow, 
The greener garland of the bay. 


IIL. 
For he, our earliest minstrel, fills 
The land with echoes, sweet and long, 
Gives language to her silent hills, 
And bids her rivers move to song. 


Iv. 

The Phosphor of the Nation’s dawn, 
Sole risen above our tuneless coast, 
As Hesper, now, his lamp burns on,— 

The leader of the starry host. 


v. 
He sings of mountains and of streams, 
Of storied field and haunted dale ; 
Yet hears a voice through all his dreams 
Which says, ‘* The good shall yet prevail.’* 


VI. 
He sings of Truth ; he sings of Right ; 
He sings of Freedom, and his strains 
March with our armies to the fight, 
Ring in the bondmen’s falling chains, 
vil. 
God, bid him live, till in her place 
Truth, crushed to earth, again shall rise,— 
The ** mother of a mighty race,” 
Falfil her Poet’s prophecies. 


[Oh, fair young mother! on thy brow, 

Shall sit a nobler grace than now, 

Deep in the brightness of thy skies, 

The thronging years in glory rise, eto., ete. 
Brrayt’s Poems.] 


LETTERS. 
The chant was followed by the reading of 





several letters from invited guests who were 
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unable to he present. Among them were let- 
ters from Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and 
Halleck. The president then called upon 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who made a few per- 
tinent and pleasing remarks; and poems 
were read hy Mrs. Ilowe, Boker, of Philadel- 
phia, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. The lat- 
ter was filled with sparkling gems of thought, 
and was rapturously applauded. 


From The Spectator, 
LUCY AIKIN.* 

Miss Lucy Arkin had all the qualities of a 
lively converser,—not merely lively in the 
feminine sense, that is, full of animation and 
intellectual tact, but lively also in the mas- 
culine sense, with quick appreciation of intel- 
lectual distinctions, as well as the quick hu- 
mor which accommodates intellectual distine- 


tions to the society to which they are appro- 
priate. Of such a person a bovk that only 

The presentation to Mr. Bryant of a port- includes a few misccllanies and letters can of 
folio, containing sketches by more than forty —puaaed ad bat a very inadequate specimen, 
artists, members of the Century, was then | Miss Aikin was not a writer of that class 
made by the president. Wee recall ** An Au- | who leave their own characters indelibly 
tumn Day,” by Cranch; a landscape, with , stamped on their writings. She had little 
lake and mountains, by Gifford; a rocky | intensity though much play in her intellect- 
coast scene, hy Haseltine; a sunset, by Cole- | ual nature, and she needed to a considerable 
man; a “Spanish Beauty,” by Hall; a extent the “give and take ’’ of society in 
drawing of ‘ Thanatopsis,”’ personified by a | order to elicit fully her peculiar ability. 
figure bearing a scythe and an extinguished | Her capacities were of the kind to furma 
torch, by Kuntze ; a photograph of a bust of | Very distinguished salon, if that institution 
a child, with a wreath of worning-glories Could only be transplanted from Paris to Lon- 
around her head, by Launt Thompson ; a, don. Had she lived a little later, we could 
century plant in bloom, by Church, and a ; ™agine Saturday reviewers flocking to her 
winter scene, by Gignoux, illustrating Mr. |eunions expressly to talk over with her 


THE ARTIST'S ALBUM. 





Bryant's lines,— 


** Upon the mountain’s distant head, 
With trackless snows forever white, 
Where all is still and cold and dead, 
Late shines the day’s departing light.’’ 


In addition to the above there are sketches | 


by Cropsey, Stone, Huntington, Lang, Ken- | 
sett, Durand, Leutze, Darley, Hays,’ McEn- | 


tee, Hennessy, Benson, H. P. Gray, Vaux, 

Hicks, etc., and other artists will also con- 

tribute. Following the presentation, the 

‘company descended to the supper-room. Af- 

ter supper the company again assembled in |; 

the hall above, and listened to speeches and 
ms. 

Bayard Taylor read a poem from R. H. 
Stoddard. 

Alfred B. Street recited an original poem, 
after which further letters were read and 
speeches made by the Rey. Drs. Osgood and 
Bellowe, and Messrs. Dana, Evarts, etc. At 
twelve o’clock the party, gratified and full of 
kind wishes for the future happiness of the 
poet, separated for their homes. 

The ** Century” intend to issue a volume 
containing the entire proceedings of the even- 
ing, including the addresses, poems, and let- 
ters the occasiun called forth, which will be 





those social subjects by which our econtempo- 
rary chiefly gained and retains its reputation. 
They would have extracted from her many 
a keen remark and just distinction, which 
they would probably have thrown into a 
better form than Miss Aikin could create for 
herself in a furmal essay. The short miscel- 
lanies prefixed to the letters are precisely of 
the type and quality of thought of many of 
the articles technically called ** sub-leaders ” 
published in the Suturday,—avoiding first 
principles, acutely comparing apparent con- 
tradictions, limiting carefully the precise 
scope of general sucial axioms or assump- 
tions, and not disliking, perhaps preferring, 
after some discussion, to leave the question 
just as open as they found it. But the form 
of these slight disquisitions is not nearly a8 
neat as the Saturday reviewers would have 
made it. Sometimes they take the form of 
that unreal and lifeless dialogue in which 
“A” and ** B”’ converse together like “ Tu- 
tor,’’ ** George,’’ and ** Harry,” in the only 
papers of her father, Dr. Aikin’s ‘* Even- 
ings at Home,” which children ever failed to 
appreciate,—but which we are bound to say 

* «© Memoirs, Miscellanies, and Letters.” By the 


late Lucy Aiken. Edited by Philip Hemery Le 
Breton, of the Inner Temple. London: Longman 





both interesting and valuable. 
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they very properly loathed. Miss Aikin 
would have said the same things in a real 
dialogue with many times the lightness and 
point with which she has said them lire. 
Still these miscellanies show distinctly enough 
the general power and scope of her mind. 
She discusses, for instance, with great acute- 
ness in what senses English society is and is 
not aristocratic. Again she points out with 
precisely the manner of a Saturday reviewer 
why we so often attach to our regrets for 
friends’ misfortunes a rider compassionately 
but firmly blaming them for the result,—why 
if a friend fails in business we mingle with 
our pity a hint that he was very imprudent 
to unite with so speculative a partner,—or if 
he dics, lament that he should have put so 
much confidence in the medical man who at- 
tended him :— 

«A tacit reference to self enters, more or 
less, into all our sympatheticemotions. It is 
matter of the most familiar remark, that no 
misfortunes affect us so much as those which 
are likely one day to fall to our own lot; and 
in our anxiety to remove this apprehension 
from ourselves, we are ever ready to catch 
hold of some casual or accessory circumstance 
to which to impute the calamity. ‘My 
friend,’ we say, ‘ was indeed ruined; but it 
was by negligence, by imprudent trust. I, 
who am neither imprudent nor negligent, 
have no such catastrophe to fear. He died, 
but it was through the ignorance of his phy- 
sician ; [ employ one who is skilful.’ A lit- 
tle distrust, however, is apt still to intrude 
upon these consolatury explanations. We 
fear it may be only a flattering unction that 
we are laying to our souls, and we endeavor, 
by our very vehemence, to impose silence on 
our secret doubts how far it may be well 
directed.’’ 

So in another little essay Miss Aikin puts 
ina defence of intellectual doubt, in pre- 
cisely the same style,—not explaining to 
what kind of doubt she refers, but grounding 
her defence on the etymology of doubt from 
‘“‘double,’’ so as to make it express suspense 
between alternatives, and pointing to the tol- 
erance which such doubt cherishes. 
Miss Aikin’s intellect seemed chiefly formed 
for the oral discussion of these secondary 
sort of questions, involving acute comparisons 
and lively examples, but not probing deeply, 
and usually defending, like the Saturday, not 
Without abiiity, a view liable to the charge of 
being superficial or commonplace. She had 
a sharp secular intellect of that neutral tint 
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which is always keenest on points of judg- 
ment and observation rather than points of 
principle, and which is particularly adapted, 
therefore, to weigh the lighter usages of eo- 
ciety in the balance, and sum up the evi- 
dence on .natters which are not involved with 
the genius of personal character or the exi- 
gencies of a great movement. Miss Aikin’s 
estimates of men of real genius, like Carlyle 
or Wordsworth, fur example, are apt to be 
wanting in discernment. She took her stand 
on a platform of literary ideas on which a 
Carlyle was not possihle,—was a monster 
rather than an eccentricity. 

It is a pity that the editor has given us so 
many of Miss Aikin's letters to Dr. Chan- 
ning. They were letters interesting no doubt 
to her to write, and to him to read, but 
they are not of any great interest to the pub- 
lic; for they go into subjects which were 
scarcely adapted to the peculiar nature of 
Miss Aikin’s talents, and throw no light on 
those subjects which has not been thrown a 
thousand times before. Metaphysics and 
theology were not in Miss Aikin’s way, and 
when she grows ‘‘ earnest ’’ she is, we regret 
to say, apt also to grow dull, because a little 
superficial, The same may be said of the 
letters to Mrs. Taylor. Some of them are 
the earliest dated letters in the book, and 
were perhaps written before Miss Aikin had 
grown out of the pedantic age, or possibly it 
may have been that her reverence for this 
particular friend induced her to stand on 
mental tiptoe when she wrote. This sort of 
thing is very trying :— 

‘‘In the fate of Europe, what food for 
meditation! The first, the most welcome, 
thought that strikes me is, that for sover- 
eigns, as for private persons, for nations as 
for individuals, it is good to have been af- 
flicted.’”’ 

Moralizing was never in Miss Aikin’s way, 
and~had any young lady moralized on the 
advantages of national adversity to her, we 
feel sure she would have had some poignant 
repartee to make. Mrs. Taylor appears to 
have been the only correspondent to whom 
her style ever became inflated. The follow- 
ing reads to us more like a fragment from 
one of Evelina’s ietters than from one of 
Miss Aikin’s :— 

‘¢ What delightful satisfaction have I had 
in recurring to those sacred hours which we 
were permitted to pass together! Who can 
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express the cheerfulness, the vigor, the sense 
of inward refreshment procured by such ex- 
sions of the heart and mind? To meet a 
indred soul, whose intuitive sympathy gives 
the power of clothing in words thoughts 
which must otherwise have bloomed and died 
in long and joyless succession within the dark 
recesses Of the bosom, is a boon more bright 
than all the fabled gifts of fairy benefactors, 
and one in which there seems to be as much 
of spell and talisman. What is the charm, 
my friend, hy which you thread the whole 
labyrinth of my bosom, and find access to 
cells of which I myself must have forgotten 
the existence ? ”” 

Of this sort, however, there is but little. 
Many of the letters, especially from Edin- 
burgh, from Mr. Roscoe’s house at Allerton, 
and also the earlier ones from Hampstead, 
are very lively. And many even of the 
others are full of anecdote. Here are two 
very good stories :— 


‘‘ My father and mother were not particu- 
larly delighted with their expedition to 
G——’s, as far as the beauties of nature 
were concerned. My father heard there an 
anecdote which will give you an idea of the 
extreme barbarity of the fen country. A 
Cambridge physician being sent for to a 
patient in that part, and finding the road 
scarcely passable, though it wae thé middle 
of summer, inquired of his conductor, a sim- 

le country lad, what the people could possi- 
bly do for medical assistance in winter? * Oh, 
sir!’ replied the gawky, ‘in winter they die 
a natural death!’ My father has got some- 
thing from nis fen expedition, however ; name- 
ly, a descriptive letter for the Atheneum, for 
which Dr. Falkener bas also sent a disserta- 
tion on the Elysian fields. There is a man 
at Acle, whose name | forget, who has writ- 
ten two say that it my father will accept of 
his service fur the Atheneum, his mind will 
be found ‘a perpetual source of poetic and 
prosaic. strength ;” he confesses, however, 
that there is a kind of confusion in his head, 
but hopes my father will be so good as to 
‘put him in order.’ Oh, the Norfolk gen- 
iuses ! *” 

The volume contains, on the whole, much 
that is entertaining, though much that might 
have been omitted with advantage, especially 
if the space could have been filled up with 
any of the more interesting letters to, as well 
as from, Miss Aikin, to give us a conception 
not only of the influences that were brought 
to bear upon her mind, but of the impres- 
sions she made upon others. Of these, in- 
deed, the traces are often visible enough in 
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her letters. Miss Aikin often reflects uncon- 
sciously the tone of mind of the person to 
whom she is writing,—in some measure 
‘ceases to be herself and becomes a corre. 
spondent.’’ Still, her relations with her 
friends would have been far clearer to us, had 
some of the monotonous letters to Dr. Chan- 
ning and Mrs. Taylor been omitted, in favor 
of letters addressed to herself by such men 
as Mr. Whishaw, Mr. Roscoe, or Professor 
Smyth. 





From The Saturday Review. 
LOVELY WOMAN. 

Ir is an interesting question, which most 
people of both sexes have to discuss when 
they begin to pass over middle life, how far 
it is legitimate to ‘make up.’’ It may be 
objected that ‘* legitimate’’ is too strong a 
word. But there undoubtedly are stern 
moralists who discern actual sin in the efturt 
to be artificially beautiful. Arguing by 
merely logical ethics, it is not very difficult 
for them to make out their case. False hair 
and dyeing are distinctly meant to deceive ; 
and the same must be said of padding and 
rouge. It is true that they may be, and are, 
generally donc 80 badly that no one is deceived 
except very short-sighted people. But the 
character of the intention is not affected by 
the skill of theexecution. For padding and 
dyeing and rouge no defence whatever can 
be set up. They are clearly intended to 
obtain admiration on false pretences, and 
therefore amount to social swindling. They 
must place the consciences of those who have 
recourse to them in a very unpleasant dilem- 
ma. Ifa young lady, by dyeing her red 
hair brown, or her mud-colored hair auburn, 
has succeeded in obtaining a place in some 
male heart, she must feel that she has been 
guilty of exactly the same offence in kind as 
that of the footman who has secured a good 
place of a more prosaic kind by the adventi- 
tious protuberance of his calves. On the 
other hand, if she obtains no success, she 
must be the victim of that specially poignant 
kind of remorse which visits those who have 
done wrong and have got nothing by it. 
There is more to be said in behalf of false 
hair, though the defence is sopbistical in 
kind. The moralist bas no plea to offer in 
behalf of ** fronts,’’ or ‘* puffs,” or ‘* tails ; ” 
though, in regard to these latter, the prece- 
dent which is set by the horses of the Life 
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Guards may seem to afford to the fair sex a 
kind of government sanction for the immo- 
. rality of which they are guilty. But they 
should feel some compunction on the score of 
fairress, if not of truthfulness. It is very 
hard that, while woman can conceal the dis- 
honors of an unproductive scalp, science has 
furnished to her masculine rival no device 
for escaping the opprobrium which attaches 
toa scrubby beard or starved mustaches. 
The only difficulty which the casuist will 
meet with, who has to analyze the different 
shades of the capillary lie, will arise out of 
the wig. Middle-aged gentlemen who are 
detected in a wig before they have quite per- 
suaded themselves that they are no longer 
young are very apt to pretend that they are 
afflicted with neuralgia in the ears, or rheu- 
matism in the nose, or some other complaint 
which makes it a matter of necessity to keep 
their heads covered. In fact, evasions of 
this kind may be generally detected by a 
ghastly, conscience-stricken effurt on the part 
of the offender to gasp out the words,— 
‘* directions of my medical man.’? When 
health obviously robust makes this resource 
unavailable, some hardened sinners are shame- 
less enough to pretend that the flies settle 
upon their scalps. A director who had to 
deal with cases of this kind would probably 
compromise the matter by prescribing some 
form of wig which could not possibly con- 
tribute to the beautification of the wearer. 
Specimens of such an arrangement may often 
be seen upon old gentlemen, who almost 
advertise the exact nature of their eranial 
protection by putting a jet-black wig above 
white or sandy-haired whiskers. No doubt 
these party-culored worthies have felt the 
ethical difficulty, and have settled the matter 
with their consciences in this way. False 
tecth are more difficult for the moralist to 
deal with ; for their utility is beyond contro- 
versy. Occasionally it falls to the lot of 
luckless guests to sit next a lady who has 
been deprived by bad fate and worse dentists 
of her real teeth, and is debarred by her 
principles from false ones. After two hours’ 
effort to look animated and intelligent, and 
to say “ yes’ in the right place, the victim 
may well go away disgusted with principles 
for life. Perhaps the most truly virtuous 
plan is that which was adopted by an upright 
Scotch provost, who felt that it was wrong 
to sacrifice either his principles or his friends, 
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and therefore always kept his teeth upon his 
table, and only put them in when he wished 
to indudge in conversation. As the operation 
was always lengthy, and occasionally unsuc- 
cessful, his daughter would sit by and restrain 
the impatience of any thoughtless visitor by 
the observation, ‘* Please, sir, to sit awhile 
till father has made his teeth tight.”’ 

But the question of taste is perhaps more 
difficult to adjust than that of morals. There 
is an inconsistency in the standard applied 
for which it is not easy to account. Why is 
false hair a very pardonable offence, and 
false color a deadly crime? No lady would 
mind acknowledging to a friend of her own 
sex that she was not indebted to the bounty 
of nature for all her luxuriant burden of 
hair. But lives there the women so bold 
that she would confess to the rouge-pot, even 
before her most intimate friend? There are 
a good many very respectable women who 
would prefer to hear that some scandalous 
story was being circulated about them rather 
than have it popularly believed that they 
painted. It is very likely that this feeling 
will not last. An undereurrent of feeling 
seems to be setting in upon this momentous 
subject, but it has only got as far as people’s 
actions, and has not yet affected the senti- 
ments they profess in conversation, Any 
one, judging of the manners and customs of 
the women of England merely from what he 
hears them say, would imagine that paint 
was an utter abomination. But there are 
painful indications that the furbidden thing 
is not quite so strange to them as they would 
have peuple believe. Any one who is curious 
on these subjects should study the price-lists 
of some of the fashionable perfumers. They 
contain a mine of information concerning 
what a German would call the genesis of 
female beauty. Ithas become quite an art, 
in-the ingenuity and elaboration of its detafl ; 
and, if we may judge by the results, a very 
successful art. ‘Tv the poet or the sentimen- 
talist it might be pleasanter to believe that the 
beautiful and delicate coloring that may be 
seen in any large gathering of English ladies 
was nature’s spontaneous product. But per- 
haps it is more congenial to our natiunal 
character, and to the qualities by which we 
have won our: position, that we should owe 
pothing to nature’s bounty, and everything to 
our own ingenuity and skill. The untaught 
|male studying one of these lists is like a 
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savage who has been carried over the ocean 
to see a civilized land. He cannot advance 
a step without being moved to wonder by 
the minute refinement which is implied by 
everything that meets his eye. Let us take 
up one of them, and by its aid follow the 
manufacture of lovelincss in all its stages, as 
practised in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The first point, of course, to ob- 
tain is cleanliness ; in regard to this matter, 
we regret to say, the infurmation afforded is 
not wholly satisfactory. On such a point, a 
perfumer’s notions may be expected to differ 
from those of a sanitary reformer. The first 
preparation the English beauty employs is 

** Cold Cream Soap.—This Soap being pre- 
pared without Alkali, renders it exceedingly 
mild.” 
So we should imagine. To judge by other 
senses than our eyes, we should infer that 
’ « eold cream soap *’ was extensively employed 
by many classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
But, at all events, it calls itself a soap, and 
to that extent may claim superiority over 

“ Florimel of Ivy.—No young Spanish girl 
considers her toilet-case complete unless it 
contains a jar of Ivy Paste, which she has 
good reason to know is a sure conserve of 
beauty. The excessive growth of Ivy (wild) 
on the Spanish Pyrenees is ecarcely sufficient 
to supply the markets of Madrid, Barceluna, 
and St. Sebastian. Large quantities are ob- 
tained from Bayonne, the young and tender 
leaf alone being employed. The Florimel is 
a perfect substitute for soap ; ladies who use 
it will not require that detergent “’ 
No doubt a Spanish girl would not suffer 
very much in her mind if it were not a per- 
fect substitute, as she has probably in most 
eases never heard of ‘that detergent.’’ 
But the vigor of the imagination which could 
conceive the idea of washing with ivy paste 
instead of soap approaches to the verge of 
genius. No doubt the ingenuity of the efforts 
made to‘rescue Jadies from the unpleasant 
necessity of washing will be rewarded by an 
abundant popularity. Any lady, however, 
who is of opinion: that these preparations 
approach too nearly in their character to the 
detested ‘* detergent,’’ has another resource, 
free from the most distant suspicion of deter- 
gent qualities :— 

** Pestachio Nut Meal, 3s. Ib.—An excel- 
lent substitute for Soap for Tender Skin. ’ 


But the skin must undergo other manipula- 
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tions before it is fit for the paint, in order te 
confer qualities upon it whose value is no 
doubt known to the initiated :— 


‘* Milk of Pestachio Nuts, for imparting vol- 


uté to the complexion. 

‘¢ Lait de Concombre, for Freckles. 

‘* Oriental Rusma, to remove Hair. 

‘* Cosmetic Vinegar, for cooling and soften- 
ing the Skin. 

‘* Arsenical Lotion (imported from Styria, 

Lower Austria).—This Lotion gives beauty 
and freshness to the Complexion, plumpness 
to the Figure, clearness and softness to the 
Skin,” : 
In case this somewhat formidable prepara- 
tion should fail to give sufficient ‘+ plumpnese 
to the figure,’’ there is a resource, more ven- 
erable in its associations, of whose full powers 
the readers of the book of Exodus are proba- 
bly not aware. We commend the matter to 
the attention of Dr. Colenso, as a fit subjeet 
for the exertions of his powerful mind :— 


‘* Sinai Manna.—W hen eaten this has the 
effect of imparting embonpoint. 12s. 64. lb. 


It isa pity that Mr. Herbert was ignorant 
of this remarkable fact, as it might have 
aided him in the delineation of his female fig- 
ures. We hope Mr. Banting will be careful 
to warn some of his pupils, who may be tray- 
elling to the East, of the dangers they run. 


| After all this careful preparation, the skin 
‘may be looked upon as ready fur the paint- 


brush, or, rather, the hare’s foot :— 

‘* Sympathetic Blush, for Puallid Cheeks. 

*s Powder Bloom, fair and dark. 

* Finest Rouge.—This is the coloring pre- 
cipitated from the Damask Ruse Leaf. 

*¢ Blane de Perle. 

‘* Bleu pour Veines. 

** Dark Coral Lip Salve. 

** Rouge de Piesse, does not wash off.” 


We should have thought the last precaution 
was superfluous. The cheeks and lips hav- 
ing been thus elaborated secundum ariem, the 
laborious beauty addresses herself to the dec- 
oration of her eyes. The next list has rather 
an alarming look, and shows that the fair 
artist must possess courage as well as taste. 


‘* Persian Antimony, for the Eyelashes, 
with Ivory Prohe, 3s. 6d. 

** Egyptian Kobhl, for the Brows and Lash- 
es, 10s. 

‘¢ Henna, from Persia (for the inside of the 
Eyelid). 

** Belladonna, imparts brilliancy and fas- 
cination to the Eyes, 2s. 6d.” 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S VOMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


Such aids to the toilet must form an admira- 
ble safeguard fur feminine modesty. [t would 
be a perilous matter to make too free with a 
lady sv poisonously beautitied ; an ill-placed 
kiss might be fatal to the enterprising adorer. 
One or two supplementary charms may be 
added at discretiun +— 


*¢ Nail Powder, Poudre pour Polir les Ongles, 
et leur dunner Je brallaut de la nacre rosée. 

* Ungueuti Odvratissima, for Princesses, 
7s. jars.”’ 
From the language in which this last item is 
described we way gather the interesting fact, 
unknown to political writers, that princesses 
require a superlative quantity of scent. 

‘There is one other item in the list which 
does not at first sight seem germane to a per- 
fumer’s business :— 

‘Secret or Sympathetic Ink, adapted for 
private currespondence, ” 
What can the lovely creatures who owe a 
portion of their charms to this beauty-giving 
art want with ‘ private correspondence ’’ ? 
And, if they should want it, do they make the 
perfuwer from whom they purchase it, and 
who must guess at the reason for which they 
purchase it, the confidant—and something 
more—of their joys and longings? It tlie 
tenderness which his heart evidently feels 
towards female weaknesses should prompt 
him tu accept such confidences, it is only 
just that he should be repaid by such a taritf 
of prices as some Of those that are charged 
at these shops. 





From The Saturday Review. 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S COMMONPLACE 
BOUK.* 

Miss W uarELy is well performing her office 
of literary executor to her father. A repub- 
licatiun vt his whole. works would be out of 
place. ‘The ** Logic’? and ** Rhetoric’? had 
their value in their day. They expanded the 
range of Oxford intellect in the direction in 
which Oxtord was then willing to receive ex- 
pansion; and ‘* Fallacies”? appended to the 
former, if not strictly part of a logical treatise 
(tor they were almost exclusively material, not 
formal), were full of suggestive passages, and 
Went a long way in teaching an inert academi- 


**< Miscellaneous Remains from the Common- 
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cal generation to think with some clearness and 
independence. Most of his other works were 
of considerable though temporary interest. 
and in his notes on Paley and Bacon he in- 
corporated many of the passages which, in his 
later years, he thought most deserving of pro- 
longed life. In 1855-6 there appeared a 
volume or two of selections from his writings, 
made by a friendly hand with His Grace's 
permission (to say the truth, Whately was 
rather fund of being ‘‘ selected,’’ and epito- 
mized) ; and in now giving to the world these 
Remains, which there seems some reason to 
think may be supplemented by a second vol- 
ume from parts of the Commonplace-book 
which were supposed at one time to be lost, 
but—if we may trust a passing notice the 
other day—have been lately recovered, Miss 
Whately is erecting the best monument to her 
father’s memory. Moreover, the volumes in 
question enable those who are curivus in lit- 
erary history to compare the rough-hewn 
thoughts of the archbishop, as they appear 
in the earlier pages of the Commonplace- 
book which was his constant companion, with 
their fuller development in his published 
works; and they who, with ourselves, think 
the broad outlines of thought and theory 
more valuable in the rough -than in their 
elaborated, and sumetimes emasculated, ful- 
ness of statement, have here a storchouse of 
lively notions, and very lively illustrations, 
which will take their place beside ** Guesses 
at Truth”? by the brothers Hare. To this 
latter work, indeed, they have a close affinity, 
—as close as is consistent with the difference 
between the thoroughly Oxford tone of 
Whately and the Cambridge element which, 
notwithstanding Augustus Hare’s being of 
Oxford, pervades the ‘ Guesses.”” The 
** Guesses,’’ again, have a cheery, healthy, 
undergraduate smack about them, which is 
exchanged in Whately—very unconsciously 
—for the savor of the Oxford tutor. Some- 
times he is more staid, as if restrained by 
his feeling of rozpérov and sometimes (by the 
very reaction against donnishness in his car- 
lier, and against party spirit in his later, 
days) more flagrantly évavtic taig dosage 
than either the Hares or any one else could 
have been. But the difference either way is , 
real. And perhaps it is best expressed by 
saying that while the Hares were investigat- 
ors, guessers, starters of intellectual game, it 


| probably never occurred to Whately that he 














was, or could be, guessing at anything. 
Every new notion came from his brain totus, 
if not always ¢eres; he was essentially a 
teacher. He advised a man one day, who was 
puzzled with some Aristotelian difficulty, to 
lay hold of a pupil, and try to teach him it. 
The advice was sound as a rule, and it is 
evidently the way in which he learned him- 
self. Nodoubt this way of teaching one’s self 
by the help of other people’s stupidity, 
and sharpening one’s own brains by making 
whetstones of everybody else, brings with it 
a certain contempt for the persons who con- 
tribute the passive’element to the operation ; 
and in this, as every one knows, Whately 
was far, indeed, from being deficient to begin 
with. It ends, also, too probably, in a sort 
of appetite for followers, clacgueurs, and as- 
sentatores, which dwarfs and deterivrates the 
class-leader. 

Very early in Whately’s career, Dr. New- 
man tells us, he had observed that Whately 
did not like people to differ from him; and 
we almost fear that what was originally a 
love of good healthy banter, with a fair 
amount of give-and-take about its war of 
words, degenerated into an archiepiscopal ten- 
dency toward something very like snubbing. 
The battle is no longer equal. The pupil 
muy retort ; a brother don, however dull in 
general, may deal a telling back-hander now 
and then ; but the palace is an awful place. 
The chaplain who has obtained promotion, 
and the curate who is looking out for it, 
must suppress the repartee that springs to 
his lips, all the more determinately in pro- 
portion to its vigor. It is not, however, fair 
to form even a passing conjecture as to 
W hately’s falling into this unwholesome mess 
of obsequiousness on the one hand and brus- 
querie on the other, until we have consider- 
ably better means of forming a judgment 
respecting his later life than any that can be 
gathered from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s preéminently 
impertinent invasion of the literary proprie- 
ties. Miss Whately promises to conclude 
her labors with a ‘+ Life of her Father,’’ and 
though probably no one now can supply the 
living features of Whately of Oriel—i. e., 
the true Whately ; for we take it that the 
Dublin Whately was an ungenial mistake, a 
fish out of water—as Nassau Senior, for in- 
stance, could have done had he still survived, 
yet we may be sure of much interesting de. 
tail; and at all events, the picture will be 
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filled in with the gentler home-touches which 
unquestionably existed, and of which, as 
unquestionably, the popular notion of W hate- 
ly stands very much in need. 

We are here, however, concerned with his 
commonplace-book, not his biography, and 
vet it is very full of autobiographic traits of 
unusual value. The following, for example, 
explain'a good deal of the inner man whose 
outside bearing laid him open to many a 
misconstruction :— 


‘* I suffered all the extreme agonies of shy- 
ness for many years; and if the efforts to 
which I was continually stimulated [to think 
about his gaucherie, copy other people's 
manners, etc.] had been in any degree suc- 
cessful, or had been applauded as such, I[ 
should probably have gone on to. affectation, 
and have remained conscious all my life ; but 
finding no encouragement, I was tortunately 
driven to utter despair. I then said to my- 
self, ‘Why should I endure this torture all 
my life to no purpose? I would bear it still 
if there were any progress made, any success 
to be hoped for; but since there is not, I will 
die quietly without taking any more doses. 
1 have tried my very utmost, and find that I 
must be as awkward as a bear all my life in 
spite of it. I will endeavor to think as little 
about it as a bear, and make up » mind to 
endure what can’t be cured.’ From this 
time I struggled as vigorously to harden my- 
self against censure as I ever had to avoid 
it. . . . Iwas acting more wisely than 
I thought for at the time, and I succeeded 
beyond my expectations ; fur I not only got 
rid of the personal feeling of shyness, but 
also of most of those faults of manner which 
consciousness produces, and acquired at once 
an easy and natural manner, careless, indeed, 
in the extreme, from its originating in a stern 
defiance of opinion, which I had convinced 
myself must ever be against me; rough and 
awkward, for smoothness and grave are quite 
out of my way; and, of course, tutorilly 
pedantic; but unconscious, and therefore 
giving expression to that good-will towards 
men which | really feel.—(1818.)”’ 

Again, in 1857 :— 

‘* T have known a man—a son of my fa- 
ther’s—who was regarded by nearly half of 
his most intimate acquaintances as excessively 
sanguine, and by rather more than half as 
excessively desponding. A phrenologist, in 
examining his skull, gave a description which 
might explain this strange discrepancy ; 
‘ very enterprising, very persevering, not at 
all sanguine.’ This judgment was based on 
‘‘hope, small; cautiousness, large ; and 
again, firmness, conscientivusness, venera- 
tion, benevolence, constructiveness, and the 
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reflective organs, all large.’ The latter or- 
gans made him devise schemes for the public 
good (in which his firmness insured perse- 
verance) and ¢ry at them as a matter of duty 
even When the chance of success was small, 
since duty consists in ¢rying, not in succeed- 
ing; and the furmer organs led him to antic- 
ipate failure. Again, that same person was 
regarded by some (though not many) of those 
who knew him well, as very opinionated, 
pertinacious, contemptuous towards oppon- 
ents, and intolerant of dissent ; and by most, 
as very hesitating in forming his judgment, 
very open to conviction, and eminently toler- 
ant. ‘Tie cause was, I conceive, that the 
strongest asseriions unsupported by proof, 
and the ten-thousandth iteration of such 
assurances, had no weight with him at all; 
and moreover that, the more numerous and 
pertinacious and able were those who differed 
from him, the more he adhered to his opin- 
ions, when his reasons for them had been 
given, and remained unauswered ; because, 
in proportion to the number and the zeal and 
the ability of his opponents, the probability 
is the stronger that some flaw in the argu- 
ment would be detected if any there were.” 


Thus far, those who please may take the 
passage fur an analysis of a ‘son of his 
father,’’ but the irrepressible personal pro- 
noun cannot be longer kept in :— 


‘¢ Some doctrines which I have maintained 
have been before the public, with my reasons 
in support of them, from fifteen to thirty 
years, and have attracted no small attention. 
That the majority are opposed to them, and 
have been all along, confirms my adherence 
to them more and more every year, because 
no answer at all, or none that deserves the 
name of an argument, has ever appeared. 
And this some regard asa proof that [ hold 
cheap all who differ from me, when in truth 
it proves the very reverse, since I consider 
that they would have found a refutation in 
all that time, had refutation been possible. ° 


There is something of the wrong side, as 
well as of the right side, of Whately here. 
It never occurs to him that any human being, 
of appreciable intellectual worth, could be 
honestly able to say that he never read the 
‘doctrines,’’? or never thought it worth 
while to answer them. 

Here is one more extract, also characteristic 
of Whately, but preéminently of Ireland :— 


‘** A man once asked me for a living, avow- 
edly on the ground that he had always been 
my strenuous adversary, and I had thus, he 
said a ‘fine opportunity of showing my mag- 
napimity.’ 


He had heard, probably, of my 
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being a whimsical person who was above 
personal resentment, and of deliberate esteem 
and disesteem, founded on principles of justice, 
the vulgar have no notion. ‘They can under- 
stand *‘ bearing malice,’ and they can un- 
derstand ‘ forgive and forget,’ but to forgive 
without forgetting seems to them a contra- 
diction.” 


These are not at all either livelier or more 
characteristic extracts than might be made 
from almost any page of Miss Whately’s 
singularly interesting little volume. Perhaps 
for the first time we here see Whately very 
much as he saw himself. Even in matters 
which occupied his serious attention fur years. 
and to which he devoted large volumes with 
inexhaustible liberality, we prefer his embryo- 
octavos a8 they appear here, sometimes in 
an essay of a couple of pages, sometimes in a 
pithy sentence. The little collection of 
Apophthegms that he made from yvouae seat- 
tered up and down his works—they are only 
twenty-five in all—might be greatly enlarged, 
perhaps even into a volume something like one 
of Coleridge’s ‘*Table-talk.”’ If unis ever comes 
to pass, we may be allowed to beg that it be 
not headed, as here, Apothegms. Possibly 
Whately wrote it 80, as we observe that he 
once writes evgnjetyv and now and then mis- 
quotes his Greek and Latin; but it is not 
expedient to remind the world that the arch- 
bishop’s forte lay in his own language, his 
authority on matters of scholarship being un- 
fortunately inconsiderable. 

Also in a future reéditing of the Common- 
place-book (in full), together with a good 
selection of sentences and bright sayings trom 
his works, we venture to request the omission 
of his poetry. It only fills twenty pages ; but 
it afflicts one much as one is afflicted by being 
shown, at Abbotsford, Walter Scott’s old 
coat and trousers. The Napoleonic effusions 
very possibly passed muster in the patriotic 
fever of the time. But it is scarcely fair to 
Whately to give enduring record to such rant 
as the following :— 


‘* Brave youths who thirst for fight, 
Now’s the time for noble deeds 3 
.Up the steep and slippery height 
Now spur your gallant steeds 


‘* For ’tis Wellington that gives the command 3 
Charge ! charge ! (or all is lost) 
On the close-embattled host, 
And drive them from their post, 
Sword in hand !”? 
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The parenthesis, in a serio-comic point of 
view, is inimitable : but the age is unluckily 
gifted with too ready a perception of the lu- 
dicrous fur such experiments. That Whately 
could have written serio-comic verse (though 
searcely verse of any other kind) the follow- 
ing, from a supposed ** Elegy on Dr. Buck- 
land,”’ gives genial evidence :-— 

*¢ Where shall we our great Professor inter, 
That in peace may rest his bones? 

If we hew him a rocky sepulchre 

He’ll rise and break the stones, 

And examine each stratum that lies around, 
For he’s quite in his clement underground. 





‘If with mattock and spade his body we lay 
In the common alluvial soil, 

He’ ll start up and snatch these tools away 

Of his own geological toil ; 

In a stratum so young the Professor disdains 
That embedded should lie his organic remains. 


** Then exposed to the drip of some case-harden- 
ing spring 

His carcass let stalactite cover, 

And to Oxford the petrified sage let us bring 

When he is incrusted all over ; 

There, *mid mammoths and crocodiles, high on a 
shelf, 


Let him stand as a monument raised to himself.” 
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Wasuineton, 10 Nov. 

Tue President appeared at an upper win- 
dow, and, when the cheers with which he 
was greeted had ceased, spoke as follows :— 

‘* It has long been a grave question whether 
any government, not too strong for the liber- 
ties of its people’ can be strong enough to 
maintain its existence in great emergencies. 

*‘ On this point the present rebellion has 
brought our Republic to a severe test ; and a 
presidential election, occurring in regular 
course during the rebellion, has added not a 
little to the strain. If the loyal people united 
were put to the utmost of their strength by 
the rebellion, must they not fail when divided 
and partially paralyzed by a political war 
among themselves? But the election was a 
necessity. We cannot have a free govern- 
ment without elections; and if the rebellion 
could force us to forego or postpone a national 
election, it might fnirly claim to have already 
conquered and ruined us, 

“« The strife of election is but human na- 
ture practically applied to the facts of the 
case. What has occurred in this case must 
ever recur in similar cases. Human nature 
will not change. In any future great national 
trial, compared with the men who have passed 
through this, we shall have as weak and as 
strong, as silly and as wise, as bad and 
as good. Let us, therefore, study the incidents 
of this as philosophy to learn wisdom from, 
and none of them as wrongs to be reyenged 
[Cheers.} 

‘* But the election, along with its inciden- 
tal and undesirable strife, has done good too. 
It has demonstrated that a people’s govern- 
ment can sustain a national election in the 





midst of a great civil war. [Renewed cheers.] 
Until now it has not been proven to the world 
that this was a possibility. It shows, also, 
how sound and how strong we still are. It 


shows that, even among candidates of the ° 


same party, he who is most devoted to the 
Union and most opposed to treason can re- 
ceive most of the people’s vote. [Applause.] 
Ii shows also, to the extent yet unknown, 
that we have more men now than we had 
when the war began. Gold is good in its 
place, but living, brave, patriotic men are 
better than gold. [Cheers, and other demon- 
strations of applause.} But the rebellion 
continues, and now that the election is over, 
may not all, having a common interest, re- 
unite ina common effort to save our common 
country? [Cheers.] 

‘* For my own part, I havestriven, and shall 
strive, to avoid placing any obstacle in the 
way. [Cheers.] So longas I have been here, 
I have not willingiy planted a thorn in any 
man’s bosom. While I am deeply sensible 
to the high compliment of a ‘reelection, and 
duly grateful, as I trust, to Almighty God 
for having directed my countrymen to a right 
conclusion, as [ think, for their own good, it 
adds nothing to my satisfaction that any other 
man may be disappointed or pained by the 
result. [Cheers.] May I ask those who have 
not differed with me to join with me in this 
same spirit towards those who have? And 
now let me close by asking three hearty 
cheers for our brave soldiers and seamen and 
their gallant and skilful commanders.’’ 

The three cheers were enthusiastically 
given, accompanied by music and the sound of 
cannon. 
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